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Some Sociological Reflections 


the Dance 


process of being pinched off from its former 

philosophical host and is being grafted on the more 
empirical social and psychological disciplines. While 
there is still much mysticism and ecstasy in aesthetic 
treatment of the fine arts—it is not claimed here that it 
should be abandoned—there has also been a strong trend 
in the direction of a naturalistic analysis ever since Taine 
(1828-93) endeavored to treat literature “scientifically” 
in the same manner as one studies such natural phe- 
nomena as the weather, chemical behavior, or other physi- 
cal phenomena. This positivist protest against the 
romantic dualism, which had placed the fine arts and the 
sciences respectively into two different categories, was 
itself the result of many factors, as, for example, the 
theory of evolution and the rise of the social sciences and 
psychology, all of which proceeded to study the fine arts 
not as mystical emanations of an unconditioned intuition 
but as a craft of man attached to mundane forces.’ 

The important concern at the moment is not, however, 
the validity of this approach, for it is today thoroughly 
alive and functioning. The interest lies rather in the 
observation that, although music, painting, and litera- 
ture have often been so analyzed, the dance has in the 
main remained outside the orbit of this movement with 
the result that students of the dance have not been able 
to profit from such analysis and, what is still more re- 
grettable, that aestheticians have been deprived of the 
data which such a dance aesthetic would yield to illumi- 
nate or fortify their generalizations. 

It is perhaps gratuitous to speculate upon the reasons 
for such an unfortunate omission, but the urge to do so 
is too strong to resist. One may therefore suggest that 
perhaps the dance has been either too esoteric or too 
frivolous. On the one hand, there is the ballet, as well 
as the modern dance, which, in spite of the protestations 
of its adherents, is not as democratically popular as one 
might like. On the other hand, the ballroom dance may 
be “beneath” serious study. The first therefore frightens 
away the social investigator while the second simply 
does not attract him. 

It may, however, be interposed that the esoteric nature 
of the dance cannot be the forbidding quality, for much 
of our poetry and art is equally so. Its isolation must be 
due to another circumstance. If such is the case, it is 
therefore equally significant that the dance does not 


. Fe: some time the field of aesthetics has been in the 


1 For the history of this point of view and its criticisms, see John 
H. Mueller, “Theories of Aesthetic Appreciation,” in Studies in A ppre- 


rosy of Art, University of Oregon Publications, 4:6 (February, 
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possess the same opportunities as the other arts to make 
itself intelligible. Literature is an all but universal dis- 
cipline. The names of the great authors since Homer, 
Shakespeare, the nineteenth century romantics, through 
the contemporary best sellers of Sinclair Lewis, are all 
familiar to every school child. Music has an almost 
comparable audience, and paintings are reproduced effec- 
tively when museums are not accessible. The dance, on 
the contrary, is deprived of these privileged means for 
propagation. Although New York may present an ap- 
preciable number of dance concerts, the “road’’ is left 
almost untouched except for an occasional ballet or a 
still rarer program of a Martha Graham, Doris Hum- 
phrey, or Weidman. 

Furthermore, examples and specimens of the other 
arts are tangible and accessible. Music has a conven- 
tional notation, it can be recorded and played at will by 
even a provincial amateur of the most modest means. 
Not so a choregraphic production. The dance is in the 
“pre-literate” stage, borrowing an anthropological term.” 
Literature, recorded in symbols, can be acquired at will, 
and pictures are equally available. Not so the serious 
dance. To be sure, the modern dance has been adopted 
with enthusiasm by the departments of physical educa- 
tion for women, and this will undoubtedly tend to prop- 
agate its cultivation, but as yet has accomplished com- 
paratively little in sharing the status of the other arts. 
Nor has the dance profited by the radio which has proved 
such a boon to music, and it presumably will not until 
television is perfected. Who knows but that this inven- 
tion will mark a new epoch in the promotion of the dance 
art? 

As a result, then, of the circumstances as described, 
the dance is unquestionably in lag as far as public pa- 
tronage or appreciation is concerned, and therefore has 
not shared the scholarship of literature or music. In 
fact, popular ignorance of it is the rule. The other arts 
are linked with political and social history, or form the 
basis of generally patronized courses. But the dance has 
not had that opportunity to penetrate public conscious- 
ness. As a result, although Beethoven, Wagner, Shake- 
speare, and da Vinci are almost household names, what 
layman has heard of Taglioni, Kurt Joos and the Green 
Table, Laban, to mention only a few critical names in 
choregraphic history? Pavlova, Nijinsky, and Isadora 
Duncan fare somewhat better. Further, every high school 


student knows that in the sixteenth century, acting was a 


2 The writer is not unaware of.some of the current trends in the 
direction of dance notation. 
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profession practiced exclusively by males; it would prob- 
ably surprise him to know that the early ballet was sim- 
ilarly restricted to males. \ 


| isang are many possible angles of inquiry in the 
dance, some of which have already been indicated or 
practiced in dance literature. However, what will be 
considered here is one of the questions which would in- 
terest a sociological student of the fine arts, namely, to 
what extent the pattern of its history and theories are 
similar to, or differ from, those of the sister arts. This 
should also be of interest to the dance fraternity, for 
there is no device that is more effective in acquainting 
one with his own practices than a comparative study of 
a foreign type. Such a procedure permits a self-analysis 
possible in no other way. 

The first and most easily observed common element 
between the arts is the “confusion of voices.” In the 
dance, as in painting, music, and literature, there is no 
unanimity in the “ism” which an art espouses. Just as 
literature is divided between imagism, naturalism, classi- 
cism, romanticism, the psychological and _ sociological 
novel, to say nothing of the moderns (e.g. E. E. Cum- 
mings and Gertrude Stein) ; just as a study of the graphic 
arts yields abstractionism, expressionism, impressionism; 
just as music displays the diversified schools of romanti- 
cism, classicism, program music, atonalism; so in the 
dance there are the “balletomanes” on the one extreme 
and those who veer in the direction of the absolute dance 
on the other, with diverse shades between. As a matter 
of public policy, of course, programs in music and the 
dance are often eclectic, selecting the best or most appro- 
priate examples from the various schools. It is expected, 
for example, that Bach, Wagner, and Schénberg appear 
on the same program. Similarly, “Les Sylphides,”’ 
“L’Aprés midi d’un faun,” and the “Firebird” are played 
in the same series in spite of their allegiance to widely 
disparate schools. There is, however, this significant 
difference that, while a musical executant frequently 
plays Bach and Schénberg equally well—in fact, he must 
do so in a modern orchestra—it is inconceivable that a 
modern dancer should execute the steps of a romantic 
ballet of the nineteenth century. The modern dance is 
therefore not included in the “eclectic” programs here 
described. There are, of course, ample technical reasons 
for this lack of versatility. This fact may suggest, how- 
ever, that dance theorists are often more “enthusiastic” 
in their espousal of a school than are those in the other 
fine arts, while the public itself, which does not change its 
habits of taste so abruptly, does not make these transi- 
tions so completely. 

Thus, it is common in modern dance literature to 
charge the older dances with artificiality, decadence, and 
obsolescence. In the dance, the flora and fauna of the 
romantic ballet are only too vulnerable to that type of 
ridicule. And when romanticism has been freed of its 
corsets and reinforced slippers its obsolescence is assured. 
To be sure, such invidious comparisons are made in every 
art. Every new movement is hailed as the liberator of 
the old, but by and large the executants in the other arts 
continue to foster the old and to increase their versatility 


rather than abolish a style. In the dance, this is not the 
case. Partisan enthusiasm becomes, therefore, genuine 
rivalry. This is no claim that rivalries do not exist in 
literature and music (e.g., Wagner—Brahms) or that 
styles in the drama or in music do not become obsolete 
The ostentatious “windmill” gestures of the great Sarah 
Bernhardt are today as passé and ridiculous as the fem. 
inine styles of dress of the same period. But there is no 
hiatus in the other arts comparable to that between the 
modern dance and the older ballet. 

Furthermore, in aesthetic criticism, such terms ag “gr. 
tificial” and “decadent” are almost always endowed with 
more objective meaning than they actually possess. These ' 
concepts are, as is not often realized, wholly subjective 
terms rather than concrete descriptions; they are tela- 
tive to our own interests and standards, and are not 
compelling in any pragmatic sense whatsoever on anyone 
who holds other standards. In a fundamental sense, 
therefore, such descriptions do not have much more yalid- 
ity than would the more blunt and franker expression of 
“I don’t like it.” Even if “artificial” were a descriptive 
term (instead of an emotional expression) it is doubtful 
whether the older dances are any more stilted or artificial 
than is poetry or the blank verse of a drama which is a 
highly stylized mode of expression, difficult to master, yet 
continually cultivated and appreciated. The same could 
be held for any kind of music. Therefore, undeniable as 
may be the “normality” or “naturalness” of the move- 
ments of the modern, dance, it does not argue the aban- 
donment of the older forms, if the analogy to the other 
arts is valid. 

It is, of course, a game at which two can play. If the 
old schools are artificial, the new schools are greeted 
with the epithet of “unintelligible’—a term equally sub- 
jective. This unintelligibility can only be dispelled by 
making an effort to appreciate the “higher” things, which 
means forming new habits. But habits are, of course, 
the basis of any appreciation. 


HIS leads directly to the doctrine which may be desig- 

nated as that of the “divine right of the artist.” This 
doctrine arose in the nineteenth century and survives 
today in all the arts with more or less intensity. It ap- 
pears with the growth of technique, and the correspond- 
ingly high professionalization, together with the growth 
of the general and more or less “illiterate” public, which 
patronizes the arts. This produces a spread between the 
artist and the consumer whereby the taste of the con- 
sumer is disparaged while that of the artist is exalted as 
all but infallible. Thus one writer on the dance has 
facetiously likened the mind of the person who “does 
not understand” the modern dance to the “twelve-year 
old mind” and accordingly berates the dancer who com- 
promises the originality of his inspiration by succumbing 
to the public pressure for “entertainment.” Irrespective 
of the general intelligence of the audience, it is still 
“illiterate,” choregraphically speaking, when it ignores 
the sphere of revelation in which the artist moves, and 
when it rejects the enrichment which only the inspired 
artist can contribute to what would otherwise be a banal 
existence. 
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This is a long story and merits more extended treat- 
ment, for it penetrates to the very core of one’s prin- 
ciples of aesthetics. One should be reminded, however, 
that this is relatively a modern point of view. It is a 
product of the nineteenth century metaphysics and was 
singularly absent from the mind of such earlier creators 
as Handel, Bach, Mozart, who did not “disdain” to 
please the public and who utilized popular dances and 
other manifestations of folk culture which, in our present 
society, the artist frequently spurns. Although this gap 
between popular and professional standards appeared at 
different periods in the respective arts, it can be asserted 
that, in general, it was not until the second half of the 
nineteenth century that it became an important force, 
outstandingly in the case of Richard Wagner, and among 
the romantic poets. Until then, the artist did not say 
“Jet the public come to us.” Bach and Mozart and Haydn 
were certainly not self-conscious about writing “master- 
pieces” and works that would “live.” So immersed have 
we become in nineteenth century ideology that we do not 
realize that artists had formerly been participants in 
their culture, not aloof critics of its trend. Indeed, in 
recent days, so unresponsive has the public occasionally 
been that some artists have retreated into their shells 
and rationalized their function as merely that of self- 
expression. Although this school of “self-expression” 
has not gripped the dance fraternity in any extreme man- 
ner, it is nevertheless true that many of the dance critics, 
as in the other arts, have been possessed by the messianic 
complex, the doctrine of the infallibility of the artist- 
creator when he has once spoken, and the corollary of 
the invidious attitude toward the wants and tastes of 
the public. 


N the field of social science, the concept of ethnocen- 
trism is the term applied to this exaltation of one’s 
standards. Commonly applied to the field of nationalism, 
race, and religion, it is nevertheless equally appropriate 
to the field of art, or in fact to any field in which there 
is no empirical or pragmatic test for the truth of a con- 
viction. The proof of a superior bridge belongs to the 
latter category; the proof of superior art lies only in the 
intensity of the conviction with which it is held. The 
evidence lies in an introspective judgment, not in external 
or objective proof.* All the arts are in this category of 
“knowledge” and consequently their controversies, not 
being amenable to experimental solution, are carried on 
with acerbity that compensates for the lack of objectivity. 

The various arts have at times also fallen prey to this 
ethnocentrism in relation to each other. Each art has 
at some time or other vied for supremacy among the 
arts. Each art has been considered more “natural,” 
fundamental, or elemental than the others: from the 
time of the Renaissance, when painting was the “mis- 
tress art”* to the nineteenth century when, according 
to Walter Pater, “All art constantly aspires to the con- 
dition of music.”> Even architecture was “frozen music.” 


3 John H. Mueller, “The Folkway of Art,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 44: 2, pp. 222-38. 


4Frank Chambers, The History of Taste (Columbia U. Press, 
1932) 40 ff. 


5 Walter Pater, The Renaissance, Essay on Giorgione, p. 135. 
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Different types of rationalizations have been used in the 
respective arts to buttress these competitive claims but 
these need not detain us here. As for the dance, it has 
likewise been infected in its own manner. 

Like music, the dance has often been frightened at the 
prospect of playing a secondary role in association with 
other arts. Musical purists have times without number 
protested against their art being used merely to “illus- 
trate” a literary story. Accordingly, program music is 
considered by them as an inferior order of the tonal art, 
although it should be added that, on the contrary, Hinde- 
mith, in terms of ‘““Gebrauchsmusik,” exalts this function 
rather than condemns it. In a parallel fashion, the 
dance has striven to become an autonomous art. No 
longer willing to “illustrate” a musical composition 
(which even Isadora Duncan was glad to do) the im- 
presario Diagheleff, in collaboration with Stravinsky, 
achieved an equality of status between the two arts, 
which now, it may be said, has passed over into a posi- 
tion of dominance in so far as dance compositions, after 
having been composed, furnish the stimulus for appro- 
priate musical accompaniment. Thus in a few decades 
the status of the members of the music-dance alliance 
has been completely reversed, to say nothing of such 
autonomists as Laban who consider music unnecessary. 

In this same connection, it is interesting to examine 
oft-made assertions that the dance is the “mother of all 
the arts,” in substantiation of which the primitive dances 
are cited. In ethnological literature this is usually de- 
clared a “fact.” Many of these dances did involve 
drama, graphic portrayal, and music, and often had a 
functional purpose, to promote cures, prepare for battle, 
to cause rain, or to foster social solidarity. These have 
long ago lost these functions in our society for the sim- 
ple reason that modern medicine, military drill, and 
meteorology can perform these services more efficiently. 
However, this ancestry is often cited as a point of pres- 
tige. Since it is the mother of all the arts, and presum- 
ably did contain the essential features of all, it is pre- 
sumably more expressive than the others. The dance is 
“simply life on a higher level.”” Now, it is highly ques- 
tionable whether these primitive pantomimic dances 
should be related at all to modern dances. They were 
actually acts of magic and were no more “dances” than 
the military rhythmical drill or the cheer-leading activ- 
ities of a football crowd. 

The essential “necessity” of the dance is sometimes 
corroborated by the allegation that even animals, e.g. 
birds, dance in ecstacy. This Darwinistic approach to 
the absolute origins of art has been also applied to music 
and has been severely criticized on two counts.® (1) 
It is questionable whether the singing of the bird is 
music in the true sense, or even an embryonic form of 
it, and (2) it would throw very little light on modern 
musical problems if it were. During the last century, 
warmed by the intellectual climate of social evolution 
which pervaded social thought, it was believed that if 
one could only discover the absolute origins of our social 

(Continued on Page 313) 


6 Carl Stumpf, Die Anfdnge der Musik, Leipzig, 1911. 
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Thirty thousand men at the Sokol festival in Prague. 


Gymnastic Reunion in Prague 


ternational Federation of Gymnastics (F.I.G.) was 

held at Prague, Czechoslovakia, from June 26 to 
July 2, 1938, while the XI International Gymnastic 
Tournament for both men and women took place on 
Thursday, June 30, and Friday, July 1. The Interna- 
tional Federation of Gymnastics, founded in 1881, for- 
mulates rules and policies for international gymnastic 
competition, including Olympic Games. Its membership 
is composed of gymnastic organizations from all parts 
of the world and its activities are supported by annual 
dues from the various bodies. Every four years there is 
a meeting of delegates from these ‘groups to the Inter- 
national Federation of Gymnastics in conjunction with 
an International Gymnastic Tournament, open to en- 
tries from the various membership nations. Roy P. 
Moore, Chairman of the American Olympic Gymnastic 
Committee, is the delegate of the Amateur Athletic 
Union to the Men’s Federation. The executive officers 
of the F.I.G., forming the Bureau of the organization, 
are: President, Count Adam Zamoysky, Poland; Vice- 
Presidents, Count Goblet D. Alviella, Belgium, and M. 
Marco Cappelli, Italy; Secretary, M. Hubert Clément, 
Luxemburg; Treasurer, M. Vladimir Miiller, Czechoslo- 


T HE twenty-fourth conference of delegates to the In- 


vakia; Honorary Secretary, M. J. Dalbanne, France. 


(E.N.: The 1938 Sokol Festival (Xth Slet) of Czechoslovakia in 
Prague last July was also a national celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the Republic. It was an occasion of magnitude, giving 
rise to a fervent nationalism, and some nations, because of political 
differences, were not represented. The international gymnastic meet 
at Prague, described in this article, has added significance in view of 
the recent dissolution of Czechoslovakia as an independent state. 


By 
MARGARET C. BROWN 


President, Panzer College; 


Delegate to the International Women’s Federation 
and Acting Delegate to the Men's 
Federation of Gymnastics 


The F.I.G. has two Technical Committees which con- 
duct the international tournaments. The President of 
the Men’s Technical Committee is Colonel Alphonse 
Huguenin, Switzerland, and the President of the Women’s 
Technical Committee, Countess Hedwig Zamoyska, 
Poland. Both Presidents are members of the Bureau. 
The twenty-fourth conference of the International Fed- 
eration of Gymnastics opened June 27 with a meeting 
of the Bureau in the morning and a meeting of the dele- 
gates in the afternoon, at Tyrsuv dum, Prague, the head- 
quarters of the Sokol Organization in Czechoslovakia. 
The final session was held on Saturday morning, July 2. 
At these meetings, it was decided to accept Switzerland's 
invitation to hold the XII International Gymnastic Tour- 
nament in that country in 1942. It was deemed advis- 
able to arrange a special meeting of the International 
Federation in Brussels, Belgium, in July, 1940, to dis- 
cuss matters pertaining to the XII International Gym- 
nastic Tournament. The twenty-fourth Reunion of the 
F.I.G., which was scheduled for Tokyo in 1940, would 
consider questions related to the Olympic Games. The 
decision of Japan to withdraw her invitation as host to 
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Jugoslavian girls at the XI International Competition. 


the Olympic Games was announced about ten days after 
the last meeting of the F.I.G. in Prague. Germany’s 
proposal to secure more publicity for the Federation by 
forming a Press and Publicity Committee to organize 
publications was approved. The committee included 
Strege, Germany; Thoeni, Switzerland; Bardelli, Italy; 
Dr. Stero, Czechoslovakia; Bakker, Holland. The presi- 
dent of this committee will become a member of the 
Bureau. 

At the meeting of the Men’s Technical Committee on 
Tuesday, June 28, it was voted that in the future two 
categories of teams would be arranged for international 
competition and that each nation might choose its cate- 
gory. A team would continue to consist of six to eight 
members with the points of the best six to count. It was 
also decided to allow only swinging exercises on the 
horizontal bar. The gymnastic exercises, proposed for 
the Olympic Competition in Tokyo in 1940, had been 
prepared under the direction of M. Shigeo Homma, the 
Japanese delegate. These compositions, demonstrated by 
the skillful Japanese gymnast, Hiraski Ikuto, were of such 
difficulty that they were referred to a committee com- 
posed of Corrias, Italy; Klinger, Czechoslovakia; and 
Schneider, Germany. The revised compositions have 


not yet been published, but it is expected that they will 
be used for the Olympic Games in Finland, 1940. 


Two youths from Slovakia in costume. 
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The Women’s Technical Committee, which is made up 
entirely of women, met on Friday, July 1, at Tyrsuv 
dum, Prague. Three major issues discussed were the 
omission of women’s gymnastic competition from the 
Olympic Games in Japan, the selection of apparatus and 
regulation of exercises for Olympic competition in ac- 
cordance with the ability of women, and better qualified 
members of the jury. The technical committee, there- 
fore, protested to the International Federation of Gym- 
nastics concerning the exclusion of women’s gymnastics 
from the Olympic Games and agreed that a gymnastic 
competition would be held somewhere in Europe if the 
protest were unsuccessful. The committee selected the 
apparatus and took measures to limit the difficulty of the 
gymnastic compositions for this competition. It was 
decided to set a required exercise on the parallel bars, 
emphasizing skill and grace rather than the acrobatic 
and strength elements which characterize optional com- 


Bulgarian Sokols attending the Prague Competition. 


positions. A required exercise of the same type would 
also be set for the swinging rings, with optional exercises 
only on balance beam, uneven parallel bars, and side 
horse vault. The whole competition would thus include 
five exercises on apparatus with two additional team com- 
positions of free-standing gymnastics. These would be 
determined by a committee composed of Madame Pro- 
vaznikova, Czechoslovakia; Madame Warninghoff, Ger- 
many; and Mlle. Sobotowska, Poland. 

The XI International Tournament took place in a 
stadium adjoining Masaryk Stadium on June 30 and 
July 1. The competition for men included required and 
voluntary exercises on horizontal bar, side horse, parallel 
bar, rings, a required and optional long vault over the 
horse, required and optional free-standing exercises, and 
three athletic events, making a total of fifteen events. 
Men’s teams finished with the following points: Czech- 
oslovakia, 808.86; Switzerland, 791.20; Yugoslavia, 
741.30; France, 740.13; Poland, 681.23; Luxemburg, 
626.06; and Belgium, 538.40. Events for women were a 
required and a voluntary exercise on parallel bars of 

(Continued on Page 318) 
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Professional Health Service in the. 


School System 


ITHIN the last several years there has arisen 
W: new conception of the school’s function, in 

regard not only to the academic education of 
the individual, but more specifically to his physical and 
psychological development. This modern viewpoint has 
encouraged the erection of new school buildings with op- 
timal hygienic surroundings, and also the introduction 
of new educative forces which are represented by the 
physician, the nurse, the dentist, the psychiatrist, the 
psychologist, and the nutrition expert. The supervisors 
and administrators of the school system realize that the 
development of the whole individual is the basis of a 
richer, healthier, and more nearly complete life. The 
general purpose of the school health service is to secure 
“the highest attainable health of body, mind, and per- 
sonality of every school child.” 

With the above in mind, a health service which orig- 
inated as a mere elementary and necessary procedure 
has since been transformed into a responsible, thorough, 
and remedial process. Medical inspection was originally 
introduced into the schools in response to a demand for 
control of communicable diseases, and by degrees it as- 
sumed responsibility for the detection of other health 
abnormalities. 

At present, the foremost exponents of health education 
have suggested that the school health program be divided 
into four separate although coordinating entities, namely: 

1. Health service, including medical inspection. 

2. Health instruction. 

3. Healthful school living. 

4. Physical and health education. 

The original term ‘medical inspection,” which in- 
cluded a hasty examination of the school child in the 
early morning hours for the detection of contagious and 
communicable diseases, has been metamorphosed into an 
elaborate and beneficial program now known as Health 
Service. 

The Health Service comprises the several administra- 
tive procedures which are utilized to determine the health 
status of the child and to inform parents of defects which 
may be present, to educate parents and children in the 
prevention of common physical defects, to aid teachers in 
recognition of the early signs of defect and disease, and 
to assist in the correction of remediable defects. 


Administrative Responsibility 


It may be interesting to note that school health super- 
vision of public schools is carried out by the board of 
health in one-half the cities of over 250,000 population, 
but this work is handled in two-thirds of the smaller 
cities by the department of education. Several states 


By 


IRWIN 1. LUBOWE, M.D. 
New York City 


delegate this particular function to the boards of health, 
and other states by legal status place the jurisdiction of 
health service with the boards of education; however, 
an increasing tendency is to place the control and re. 
sponsibility with the board of education. Various opin. 
ions have been advanced in favor of either plan, but it is 
my belief that, since several of the functions of the board 
of health are legislative and also quasi-judicial, the con- 
trol should be vested in the board of health; neverthe. 
less, the physicians, nurses, and dentists should be under 
the supervision of the board of education. The most 
important factor is the rendition of superior service by 
physician and nurse, so that the school child may be 
aided and stimulated to maintain excellent vigor and 
health habits. 


Health Examinations 


In the last fifty years there has been very rapid prog- 
ress in the protection of the people’s health, and preven- 
tion of disease, especially as regards the school child. 
“In 1924, following a survey instituted. by the American 
Public Health Association, thirty-five states were reported 
as having either mandatory or permissive laws regarding 
school medical inspection. So, we can see that it has 
been a very slow progress until the present date. How- 
ever, the City of New York employs an exceptionally 
large number of physicians at the present time to con- 
duct these health examinations, where careful records are 
kept and an attempt is made to correct any physical de- 
fects by proper referral to either private physician or 
specialized clinic.”'* 


Purpose of Examination 

The purpose of a health examination is threefold: first, 
to be assured that the present state of health is normal; 
second, for the discovery of potential or actual defects 
which may be anatomical or physiological or both; and 
third for the development of plans for (a) maintaining 
the present state of good health, (b) remedying defects 
which are discovered, and (c) minimizing as far as pos 
sible the effect on the individual’s health and efficiency 
of any defects present. 

The examination itself must be conducted in a simple 
and yet intensive! manner, without disturbing the child’s 
mental or psychological equilibrium, and at the same 
time convincing the mother that the examination is of 
mutual advantage. The most desirable place to conduct 
it is in a separate, fairly well-equipped room, designated 
as the health office, which facilitates the examination of 


* Refer to numbered Bibliography at end of article. 
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large groups, and at the same time, is convenient for the 
hysician, the nurse, and an assistant. — 

The health office should contain a minimum of furni- 
ture, but this should include a scale, a desk for the phy- 
sician, a desk for the nurse, an examining table, a wash 
basin, two medical cabinets, a little table for the spirom- 
eter, chairs for physician, nurse, and parent, and an 
eye chart on the wall. The office should be well ven- 
tilated and immaculately clean, and the walls should be 
painted in a shade soothing to the eye. 

The best procedure for the examination is to have the 
nurse make a definite appointment with the parent. A 
receptionist receives the patient, places the child and 
parent at ease, and depending on the personal desire of 
the medical man, may commence taking the history of 
the school child. In the examination of the child, the 
physician must realize that each youngster is an indi- 
vidual organism and will react in his own peculiar way, 
and he must therefore be accorded individual treatment. 
The examining officer must develop a physician-friend- 
patient attitude by using certain psychological techniques 
which are variable in each particular instance. The 
parent must be impressed with her importance in the 
activities that are to follow, and she assists in the ex- 
amination by undressing the boy or girl and permitting 
the child to be placed upon her lap while the physician 
observes the condition of the patient’s eyes, throat, and 
chest. 

During the examination the nurse plays an important 
role by assisting not only in a medical manner, but by 
the use of her knowledge of human behavior and psy- 
chology. It is most desirable that she be possessed of 
patience and a sympathetic attitude. She should be a 
graduate, registered nurse with experience in pediatrics 
and public health nursing. 

There is no.certain definite procedure to follow in con- 
ducting a health examination. Various techniques used 
in different institutions and by a great number of physi- 
cians may be suited to individual conditions and may 
be productve of the best results. 

In the discussion that follows we are interested mainly 
in the first schoo] examination, which is the most difficult 
one. However, as the child grows older, different abnor- 
malities must be carefully searched for, and at the same 
time differences in sex anatomy and physiology must be 
kept foremost in mind. The average child commencing 
school has been handled by either a private physician or 
a Clinic. He has usually received inoculations for small- 
pox and diphtheria, and he may have had other examin- 
ations for minor respiratory ailments; or he has been 
treated by a physician for a communicable disease which 
has disabled him. Therefore, in his subconscious mind 
the doctor has left an indelible impression which may be 
favorable or unfavorable, depending on the pleasantness 
of past experience. The school physician must try in a 
diplomatic and soothing way to dispel any unkind influ- 
ence which may exist, and at the same time make the 
child and parent feel themselves surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of good will. 

In carrying out the examination, the physician should 
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first of all be alert to discover whether or not the organs 
examined deviate in any way from the normal. The doc- 
tor must not hurry his manipulations. He must be 
gentle, understanding, and congenial, as he follows es- 
tablished or adapted techniques to the best of his ability. 

In preparing a child for the routine physical examina- 
tion it is best to accustom him in advance, mainly by 
having the physician or nurse drop into the classroom 
“accidentally,” thus acquainting the child with the iden- 
tity of the professionals concerned. The preschool child, 
during the course of examination, is usually permitted a 
choice of three colored blocks—red, yellow, and green— 
so that he can have some tangible object in his hands, 
not only to hold his interest but to keep his hands away 
from the physician’s instruments. The choosing of the 
red, yellow, or green block also serves as a color vision 
test. The medical inspector makes general observation 
of the child to note whether he appears sick or well, and 
whether or not his nutrition is normal. At the same time 
the child’s mental state is marked, especially as regards 
reaction to surroundings, orientation, memory, attention, 
and excitability. 


Technique of Examination 


We deem it inadvisable to delve into minute detail in 
outlining the technique of health examinations.’ How- 
ever, in the routine that we have developed, special em- 
phasis is placed upon vision, eyes, hearing, ears, nose, 
mouth, facies, gums, teeth, tongue, tonsils, larynx, neck, 
posture, chest, heart, pulse, blood pressure, abdomen, 
genitalia, upper extremities, lower extremities, and cen- 
tral nervous system. 

We believe that if there is some doubt in the mind of 
the examiner as to the existence of a certain pathological 
condition, he should attempt to confirm his diagnosis 
by additional laboratory procedures such as urinalysis, 
basal metabolism, blood tests, Wassermann tests, and 
X-ray examination. Electrocardiographic examinations 
should be performed in any doubtful case of a heart con- 
dition. If no special organ of the body is involved, but 
there still seems to be some reason for doubt, additional 
consultant medical service should always be demanded. 
A controversy exists at the present time between school 
authorities and health educators as to the advisability of 
conducting classroom examinations every morning, as has 
been customary in the past for a great number of years. 
We feel that the morning health inspection serves to 
instill definite health habits in the school child by mak- 
ing him “health-and-inspection-conscious,” and that this 
inspection should therefore be conducted as an integral 
part of a systematic routine. 

Children are, as a rule, in fairly good health. How- 
ever, there may exist defects of the sensory mechanisms 
such as impairment of vision, faulty hearing, malocclu- 
sion and caries of the teeth, enlarged and infected ton- 
sils, and adenoids. Glandular disturbances may be pres- 
ent such as adenitis (usually cervical), goiter (usually 
myxedematous), and tuberculosis. Malnutrition and 
rickets are very common defects, especially in poverty- 
stricken homes. Spine and foot abnormalities are nu- 
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merous, and so are those of skin, heart, lungs, and 
nervous system. 

To permit children to carry remediable defects through 
their critical years of growth and development is indeed 
inadvisable, encouraging as it does abnormality in the 
growth and development themselves, and causing the un- 
fortunate subjects to become a loss to society as adults. 
The health examination arouses the school to its re- 
sponsibility in promoting every child’s education, health, 
and progress. Another important benefit accruing from 
school examination of the child is that it interests parents 
in their offspring’s health. 

In the public school system, if an illness occurs sud- 
denly, there is usually a nurse on hand to proffer the 
proper remedial measures, or in certain emergencies the 
patient is treated by a physician who is called in upon 
very short notice. 

It is extremely difficult to measure the statistical im- 
portance of the health of children in school. However, 
the paramount considerations in regard to health super- 
vision are: 


. Nutritional status. 

. Correction of physical defects. 

. Attendance. 

. Reduction of communicable diseases. 
. Physiological tests. 

. Physical performance tests. 

. Pupil retardation tests. 

Growth. 

9. Mortality and morbidity statistics. 


SED unr 


The attendance records of schools usually convey a 
very rough average as regards the health status of the 
children of each individual classroom. Attendance rec- 
ords may be very unreliable sources of information, be- 
cause there may be children suffering from defects which 
necessitate neither their absence from school nor their 
confinement to bed. 


Diseases and Defects of Children 
We shall note the most important diseases and defects 


of the school child which must be borne in mind by 


physician and nurse: 

1. The communicable diseases. 

2. Orthopedic defects: (a) those deriving from postural 
defects; (b) crippled children; (c) defects due to constitu- 
tional causes such as malnutrition. tuberculosis, infantile par- 
alysis, and rickets. 

3. Visual defects—ranging from those in need of sight- 
saving classes to those in need of glasses. 

4. Hearing defects—may range from slight impairment of 
hearing to deafness. 

5. Speech defects. 

6. Heart defects, due to (a) congenital causes, (b) scarlet 
fever, (c) rheumatism, (d) diphtheria, (e) chorea, (f) syph- 
ilis, (g) thyroid, (4) tonsils and adenoids, (7) nutritional de- 
fects, (j) tuberculosis, and (&) nervous disturbances. 

The teacher observes in a general way the physical 
condition of each child as he enters the classroom in the 
morning. This gives the teacher some knowledge as to 
the health habits of the child, and also a background as 
to environmental conditions. The physician can easily 
inform the teacher of the abnormality that may exist in 


the child, and she in turn can direct her attention to this 
defect and its amenability to correction. 


Professional Health Service 

Professional health service in the schools is an organ. 
ized procedure for inspecting and examining children ty 
determine their condition, and to aid in the institution 
of remedial measures. The inspection and examination 
are for the purpose of ascertaining the health Status, and 
are of little value unless defects and impairments of 
health are brought under competent medical or dental 
attention. The idea that the school and the physician 
should determine the defect, while the parent should be 
responsible for its correction, has led to an excessive 
amount of examination with very little correction, 

The inspecting school physician’s refraining from any 
attempt at correction of the defect is bound up with the 
highly publicized ethics of the medical profession. The 
average school child is under the direct care of a private 
physician, and any interference by another physician 
with his administration of the health and safekeeping of 
the child is regarded as a violation of medical ethics. 
Hence, the correction of defects may not ethically. be 
undertaken by the school physician, even though he may 
be the first to recognize their existence. 


Function of the Teacher in Health Service 


The teacher is in some respects a very important cog 
in the wheel of health service. She occupies a strategic 
position because of her coming in contact with the child 
every day, and if she is alert and well-informed, she may 
be able to detect any deviation from the normal with 
ease and confidence. 

Children, as we all know, are highly susceptible to 
communicable and contagious diseases. They should be 
recognized at a very early stage, because if not treated 
they may leave a permanent defect in the child. It is 
the wisest procedure to isolate from the normal children 
any child with a contagious disease, and the teacher may 
be able to recognize the early and the prodromal stages 
of the communicable diseases. 

Following are the symptoms which a teacher should 
note, and which should cause her to separate the infected 
child from his classmates:° 

1. Unusual pallor, flushing of the face. 

2. Listlessness, also faintness or dizziness. 

3. Any indication of inflammation of the mucous mem- 
branes of the nose, throat, eyes, and especially a running 
nose, repeated sneezing, or inflamed eyes. 

4. Nausea and vomiting. 

5. Swelling of the glands of the neck and cheek. 

6. Chills or convulsions. 

7. Any marked change from the usual appearance or man- 
ner of the child. 

The function of the teacher in this particular matter 
is to refer the child to the physician or nurse for further 
attention, but never to be responsible for diagnosis ot 
prescribing. The teacher also aids in carrying out the 
morning inspection of the child, and may be present and 
help the physician at the regular medical examination of 
the child. 

(Continued on Page 316) 
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Health Factors in Attractiveness 
Three Radio Talks 


ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, Ph.D. 


Professor and Director of Health and Physical Education 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 


1. Personal Health 
T one time the world entertained a rather fixed and 
A stereotyped concept of beauty. A beautiful woman 
was necessarily fragile and ethereal, with tiny 
hands and feet. She was a clinging-vine type who blushed 
readily and fainted at the sight of the proverbial mouse. 

Fortunately, a newer concept of beauty prevails in 
our modern world. Another and more meaningful ad- 
jective has come into general usage. Our highest com- 
pliment is no longer “Isn’t she beautiful?” but “Jsn’t 
she attractive!” By attractiveness, we mean that we 
are drawn toward the individual so described. We mean 
that we admire her for the way she looks and thinks and 
acts. 

The encouraging thing about this modern interpreta- 
tion of beauty is that a// of us have the potentiality for 
improving upon nature’s endowment. A nose that is not 
entirely straight, a mouth that is generous in its propor- 
tions, hands and feet that are quite large—these need no 
longer prove insuperable handicaps to attractiveness. In 
fact, a certain irregularity of feature may add piquancy 
and charm to a face. 

What then are the attributes of attractiveness? What 
are the qualities which one must cultivate in order to 
improve one’s attractiveness? 

A very important factor related to attractiveness is 
that of good health. Health is not to be interpreted in 
the limited definition as freedom from disease. Dr. Jesse 
Feiring Williams of Columbia University supplies a far 
more significant definition of health when he defines # as 
“that quality of life which enables an individual to live 
most and to serve best.’”’ Health so conceived is broad 
in its scope, qualitative rather than quantitative in its 
implications. ‘In other words, health is to be considered 
as a broadly functioning quality, with mental and social 
as well as physical aspects. These physical, mental, and 
social aspects of good health have definite implications, 
in turn, for the cultivation of personal attractiveness. 

It is significant that we choose in lipstick and rouge 
the color of red lips and rosy cheeks which are evidences, 
in turn, of good, rich blood. And what supplies this desir- 
able richness to blood? Sunlight and fresh air, whole- 
some, vigorous exercise, and the proper food. The skin 
is quick to reflect any systemic disturbance. Because 
skin that is fresh, smooth, and rich in coloring is such a 


This article was originally presented in the form of three radio 
talks over station WFAA. 
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vital attribute in personal attractiveness, we have a na- 
tion of women who spend millions of dollars on cosmetics 
designed to yield “the skin you love to touch” of wide 
commercial fame. “Skin food” is a misnomer—-an in- 
correct term for expensive cosmetics so designated. Noth- 
ing applied externally to the skin—except metals which 
we try to avoid—can really penetrate its innermost lay- 
ers and therefore nourish the skin. The skin is fed by 
the same food with which the rest of the body is fed, 
brought to the skin cells through the circulation of the 
blood. 

A very wise and honest beauty authority was once 
asked his prescription for a good skin. Being wise, he 
was not superstitious, but he knew the appeal of magic 
to those who were less sensible, and this is the advice 
he gave: “Secure the left-hind foot of a rabbit and bury 
it in the moonlight one mile from your home under a 
large tree. Every day, rain or shine, walk briskly to the 
spot and see if any change has occurred in the place 
where you buried your rabbit’s foot.” What was he 
really prescribing for a good skin? Daily exercise in the 
open air! 

Good health is also reflected in the sparkle of one’s 
eyes. These proverbial “mirrors of the soul” constitute 
a prominent feature of attractiveness eulogized by poets 
of all eras. If you want beautiful eyes, you must enjoy 
a state of good health. The eye muscles are the tiniest 
muscles of the body; they are the first, therefore, to show 
fatigue and illness. We are all aware of the dull eyes of 
the ill or unattractive. We speak in contrast of the shin- 
ing, sparkling eyes of the well and attractive. 

A broad, flashing smile is another important feature of 
one’s personal attractiveness. Strong, regular teeth—pos- 
sible only through the proper diet and care which accom- 
pany good health—are a most essential qualification of 
that same smile. The vitamins and minerals which assist 
in the maintenance of good health result in lustrous, lux- 
uriant hair and beautiful nails which, in turn, make their 
contribution to one’s personal attractiveness. 

So much then for the physical aspects of health which 
contribute to attractiveness. What are its mental aspects 
with equally important implications? 

- Surely an alert intelligence is a qualification of attrac- 
tiveness! Did you ever hear the expression, “beautiful 
but dumb”? That is an old-fashioned expression, just 
as out-moded as the concept of beauty which attended its 
use. A woman is no longer considered beautiful or attrac- 
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tive if she is “dumb” or stupid or slow. To be attrac- 
tive you must be alive, mentally as well as physically. 
That mental aliveness adds vivacity to the expression of 
your face. Optimism, courage, self-confidence without 
braggadocio, initiative without aggressiveness—these are 
attributes of good mental health which, in turn, con- 
tribute to one’s attractiveness. The individual who is 
beset by fears or conflicts manifests her maladjustment in 
a furrowed brow and lines of dissatisfaction which de- 
tract appreciably from the attractiveness of her face. We 
rarely feel drawn toward a tense, “jittery,” nervous in- 
dividual. The woman who is high strung, who “flies off 
the handle” readily, creates an atmosphere of tension 
about her which robs her of any attractiveness which she 
might otherwise possess. On the other hand, the well- 
integrated, poised individual is attractive. Adequate 
sleep and rest are essential for such poise and relaxation. 
Shakespeare long ago voiced this truism when he wrote 
of: 

Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 

The death of each day’s life, some labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds. 

And finally, what are the social aspects of health which 
contribute to one’s personal attractiveness? They are 
those aspects which we manifest in immediate relationship 
to others. “Pretty is as pretty does” is an old adage 
that is still true. A really attractive woman is one who 
is courteous and generous toward others. That “nothing 
succeeds like success” is an axiom epitomized in this 
realm of human relationships. Cordiality and friendli- 
ness evoke similar responses in others. These responses, 
in turn, call forth further cordiality and friendliness on 
your part just as the misanthropic individual meets so- 
cial disapproval which evokes further evidences of social 
maladjustment. 

The woman who is prejudiced, who is over-critical of 
her friends, is not likely to be rated as highly attractive 
by them. Too often, our criticisms of others are small 
and petty. They are based on purely personal opinions 
and therefore lack a sound basis. 

I suspect if we stopped to analyze many of our criti- 
cisms of other people, we should find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the “I” of John Kendrick Bangs’ poem about the 
“Little Elf.” The poet tells about meeting a little elf. 
Finding him so very small, he asked him why he did not 
grow taller. And this was the elf-man’s astute rejoinder: 

He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 
“I’m quite as big for me,” he said, 
“As you are big for you.” 

In other words, we should remember before criticizing 
others that they may be quite as right in the matter in 
question as we are. A truly attractive woman is sympa- 
thetic and understanding. She tries to add to the happi- 
ness of those about her. 


Il. The Acquirement of Skills 


Attractiveness is that quality in an individual which 
draws others toward her. The possession of certain skills 
constitutes a decided factor in one’s personal attractive- 
ness. The cultivation of these skills, therefore, affords 


a means by which any individual may increase the attrac. 
tiveness which she holds for others. 

One very important group of skills which are condy- 
cive to personal attractiveness are those which we might 
designate as play skills. These are the skills exercised 
primarily for recreational purposes during our leisure 
time. Play at one time connoted mere idleness and was 
condemned in such old proverbs as “For Satan finds 
some mischief for idle hands to do.” The ability to play 
today, however, is recognized as an essential attribute of 
the good life. To be happy in leisure is as important a 
to be happy in work. The poet Masefield tells us that 
“The hours that make us happy make us wise.” 

In the main there are two types of leisure. They are 
what Overstreet calls, first, the leisure of escape, and sec. 
ond, the leisure of fulfillment. (1) In the leisure of 
escape, the activities sought are passive, vicarious, me- 
chanical activities which we choose in order to run away 
from our work-selves. In the leisure of fulfillment, on 
the other hand, we seek participation in activities which 
while they differ from our work activities, perhaps, me 
none the less active, real, creative activities: we emerge 
from them better integrated individuals. They have been 
recreative activities, therefore, in a very real sense, Ip 
the escape leisure, we want to be entertained—we want 
to have something done for us. In the fulfillment leisure, 
we want to grow pleasurably through something which 
we do for ourselves. 

Certain recreational motor skills obviously fall within 
the second or fulfillment type of leisure. ‘They include 
such individual and dual sports as golf and tennis, such 
rhythmic activities as dancing, such out-of-door activi- 
ties as hiking and camping, such varied and modified 
pastimes as bicycling and ping-pong. 

How do these motor skills contribute to one’s personal 
attractiveness? Their contribution to one’s physical well- 
being is indubitable. As a race we are becoming increas- 
ingly sedentary due to the fact that our machine age 
gives us more and more labor-saving devices. Engage- 
ment in motor recreational activities, therefore, serves as 
an antidote to the evils of sedentary living. Physical 
well-being is thus promoted and with it the physical at- 
tractiveness which accompanies good health. Mental 
well-being is likewise promoted. The Jills of life as well 
as the Jacks grow dull and unattractive from a regime 
of work which precludes such play. And these activities 
also promote social attractiveness. We have outlived the 
standard by which our grandmother was adjudged attrac- 
tive. She had to be primarily decorative. The modern 
woman must be capable as well, and her capabilities, if 
she is to be considered attractive, must include some def- 
inite play skills. 

A second group of skills conducive to personal attrac- 
tiveness are those which we might designate as utilitarian 
or work skills. These include such everyday activities as 
cooking and sewing. However mundane these tasks of 
housekeeping may seem to us, they are significant poten- 
tial media through which we may improve our attractive- 
ness. Many women have proved the old adage that the 
way to a man’s heart is through his stomach. The most 
attractive women are often the most charming hostesses. 
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A good hostess has culinary skills which she either exer- 
cises herself or demonstrates in a supervisory capacity. 
The woman who is clever with her needle—who knits or 
sews or embroiders or weaves—greatly augments her at- 
tractiveness either directly, in fashioning unusual and 
chic garments for her wardrobe, or indirectly, in making 
decorative motifs for her home which, in turn, redound to 
her attractiveness as a hostess. 

Gardening is another of these utilitarian skills which 
enhance one’s attractiveness directly, through the promo- 
tion of physical well-being, and indirectly through the 
increased charm of one’s environment. An individual’s 
personality may be reflected in the presence and arrange- 
ment of flowers in a room. The art of arranging flowers 
is well-recognized by the Japanese. It is significant that 
an Oriental host attempts to discover a guest’s favorite 
flower prior to his visit, giving that flower predominance 
in floral decorations in the home. 

A third group of skills conducive to attractiveness are 
those which we might designate as artistic skills. They 
include such aptitudes as singing, alone or with groups, 
playing some musical instrument, taking part in a “little 
theater” or other dramatic enterprises. 

A fourth group of skills conducive to attractiveness are 
those which we might designate as conversational skills. 
They include a pleasing voice, tools of speech with ref- 
erence to an adequate and fairly fluent vocabulary, and 
good conversational manners. Thus equipped, an indi- 
vidual merits Pope’s praise of “discourse, the sweeter 
banquet of the mind.” Conversation is called a lost art 
in this country. Surely it is an art to be cultivated if 
one wishes to be socially attractive. 

An attractive speaking voice should be resonant and 
well-modulated. Shakespeare recogizes the importance of 
a good voice as a phase of personal attractiveness when 
he refers thus to one of his heroines: ‘Her voice was 
ever soft, gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman.” 

An adequate vocabulary lends facility to speech, there- 
by enhancing one’s attractiveness. One can broaden 
one’s vocabulary by the simple device of looking up the 
definitions of unfamiliar words met in speech or print 
and deliberately using them correctly two or three times. 
After such usage, they will belong to you. The objective 
is not simply to use “big words” but to have a vocabu- 
lary that is adequate—that includes adjectives besides 
“cute” and “funny” for all verbal reactions. 

There are several conversational pitfalls which we 
should avoid if we would be attractive. One of the most 
flagrant breaches of good etiquette is the monopolizing 
of a conversation. Someone has said that in England 
conversation is like a game of tennis; an individual re- 
turns another’s serve; whereas in America, conversation 
is like a game of golf; an individual keeps hitting her 
own ball. Conversation is a game of mutual discovery. 
It connotes reciprocity, therefore, not monopoly. 

A second conversational pitfall is the tendency to talk 
about oneself. Montaigne supplies a sound injunction on 
this point: “Silence and modesty are very valuable qual- 
ities in the art of conversation.” 

A third conversational pitfall is the introduction of sub- 
jects that are likely to be unpleasant or discomforting. 
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Social customs differ; topics of a highly personal nature, 
unless wholly complimentary, should be avoided. 

A fourth conversational pitfall is the failure to listen 
to the individual who is talking. Sometimes it is eager- 
ness to interrupt, sometimes boredom, which makes us 
guilty of this misdemeanor. Remember that the art of 
listening is an important phase of the art of conversa- 
tion. A good listener is attractive to those who like to 
talk—and who doesn’t? 


Posture and Carriage 


Attractiveness is that quality in a woman which en- 


- ables her to move among an ever-widening circle of 


friends who admire her. Many factors contribute to this 
personal magnetism. One very important factor condu- 
cive to attractiveness is that of posture and carriage. 

We should not use the term “posture” as such in the 
singular. We should say “‘postures” instead, because we 
mean that position of the body in any given activity—- 
whether sitting, standing, walking, playing golf, operat- 
ing the vacuum cleaner, washing dishes, or gardening — 
in which the body alignment is such as to accomplish the 
task with the greatest efficiency and the least expenditure 
of effort. By carriage we mean this same efficiency of 
body alignment as an individual moves through space in 
walking through a drawing room or climbing steps or 
running for a street car. Posture and carriage, therefore, 
are not to be thought of as static, fixed positions. Rather, 
they are to be conceived as dynamic and ever-changing 
positions of the body, directly associated with the spe- 
cific activity in which the individual is engaged. Good 
and bad postures and carriage, therefore, are to be judged 
in terms of efficiency for accomplishing the task in hand. 

Posture and carriage, like clothes, are matters of style. 
Let us look for a moment at three generations, each 
marked by a prevailing style of posture. In the days of 
our grandmothers, the stylish posture was called the 
“Grecian Bend.” The lumbar curve, in the small of the 
back, was exaggerated, the feet were kept at right angles, 
oné a little in advance of the other,‘and the entire effect 
was one of stiff, uncomfortable poise. 

In the days of our mothers, a second style of posture 
and carriage prevailed. It was called the “Debutante 
Slouch,” an affectation following the World War. Every- 
one was supposed to be indifferent, disillusioned, disin- 
terested. In fact, it was not stylish to be enthusiastic 
about anything. And so, the “Debutante Slouch” epito- 
mized this careless lack of interest in life and its activi- 
ties. It was stylish then to stand or to walk about with 
head, neck, and hips thrust forward so that the back was 
one continuous convex curve outward. It was stylish to 
let the hips lead so that no normal curve marked the lum- 
bar area of the back. The shoulders were rounded and 
hunched forward in a sophisticated manner to emphasize 
boredom and indifference. 

A new style of posture and carriage prevails today. 
The modern style is an active and alive posture and 
carriage—the kind that makes you efficient in walking, 
playing tennis, or displaying clothes. The attractive 
posture is the erect, well-balanced one of high head, well- 

(Continued on Page 315) 
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Baseball 
Years Ago 


By 
JOHN EDGAR CASWELL 


Assistant in Intramural Sports 
University of Michigan 


NE hundred years ago, in a small town in cen- 
tral New York state, the boys were playing the 
age-old game of “one -o’- cat,” or an adapta- 

tion of it. The “striker,” using a wagon-tongue, a broom 
handle, a rough-hewn limb, or a flat board, was “up” at 


bat. He was “in” until he was “soaked” by the ball be-- 


fore reaching the home base following a hit. If the bat- 
ter was soaked before reaching home, the catcher became 
the batter. Each player was playing for himself. Any 
number from three to thirty could play this game. The 
rules were rather elaborate and confused. 

In the spring of 1839, a lad by the name of Abner 
Doubleday made an attempt to simplify the game. A. 
G. Mills, a member of the commission which later studied 
the game, said ‘‘Doubtless . . . collisions between players 
in attempting to catch the batted ball were frequent, and 
injury due to this cause, or to the practice of putting out 
the runner by hitting him with the ball often occurred. 

“T can well understand how the orderly mind of the 
embryo West Pointer would devise a scheme for limiting 
the contestants on each side and allotting them to field 


Abner Doubleday 


positions, each with a certain amount of territory; aly 
substituting the existing method of putting out the base 
runner for the old one of ‘plugging’ him with the ball," 
Doubleday traced out a diamond with four bases. The 
bases were ninety feet apart and named first, second, 
third, and home base. A pitcher’s box was marked off 
forty-five feet from home base, four feet wide by six feet 
long, directly between home base and second base. 
On each team there were to be eleven players: pitcher, 
catcher, first baseman, second baseman, third baseman, 
four outfielders, and two extra men, one to play between 
first base and second base, and the other between sec- 
ond base and third base. With the exception of reducing 
the number of players to nine, these positions have re- 
mained the same to this day. The only change which 
(Continued on Page 311) 


*Refer to numbered Bibliography at end of article. 


The baseball field 

at Cooperstown, New 
York, locale of James 
Fenimore Cooper's 
“Leatherstocking 
Tales,” where baseball 
was first played in the 
spring of 1839, just 
100 years ago. The 
measurements of the 
diamond which founder 
Abner Doubleday laid out 
have been changed very little 
in the course of a century. 


Cuts courtesy of “The 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 
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How Is Your Professional Conduct? 


because of the character of its inhabitants, a pro- 

fession may be judged by those who do their work 
within the field. Since no profession can transcend the 
stature of those who make up its ranks, each worker 
should be intensely interested in improving his own pro- 
fessional status, because that which improves the indi- 
vidual also elevates his profession. 

Before definite suggestions may be made as to the im- 
provement of one’s profession, it is desirable to examine 
certain characteristics which are common to all profes- 
sions. All true professions are bound together by more 
or less loosely organized associations or societies in which 
membership is voluntary. These societies strive to ad- 
vance their respective fields by means of the unselfish 
and ever increasing efforts of their members. They hold 
local, state, district, and national meetings periodically 
and publish professional journals in order to disseminate 
the literature of the field. 

The professions are constantly in the process of up- 
grading practice within their respective fields. This up- 
grading is accomplished from within the profession with 
a view to continual improvement in the quality and quan- 
tity of services rendered. Standard institutions of high- 
er learning teach major courses of instruction in the sub- 
ject matter of the fields, on both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. In addition to these courses, research 
activities are carried on both in these institutions and 
independently by members of the profession. The results 
of these research activities are passed on to other work- 
ers through the above-mentioned professional journals. 

Work in the various professional fields ordinarily pro- 
vides adequate financiai remuneration for satisfactory 
living. The work is considered to be dignified and as- 
sures one of a desirable social position in his community. 
Not only is the professional worker obligated to render 
services to his own particular field by means of contribu- 
tions to its literature, public addresses, work in profes- 
sional societies, and the like, but he is also called upon 
to render considerable gratuitous service in civic affairs 
and in the relief of human suffering wherever his special- 
ized abilities will permit. 


?_pereigus fields possess high standards of eth- 
ical conduct as expressed either in written or unwrit- 
ten codes. These codes have evolved over a period of 
years and represent best practice both for the individual 
and for the profession. Since it is quite possible that 
not all younger members of the profession are fully aware 
that health and physical education has a code of ethics,!* 
it is, therefore, reproduced below. 

A code, to be of real worth, must be meaningful to and 
accepted by the individual members of the profession. 


[" the city that is admired not for its buildings, but 


*Numbers refer to Bibliography at end of article. 
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By 
HARRY A. SCOTT, Ph.D. 


The Rice Institute 


In addition, it must be capable of translating itself into 
desirable professional activity. The code must be suffi- 
ciently extensive to cover the common experiences of the 
group and clearly enough stated to preclude ambiguity. 
The following code meets these requirements and was pre- 
pared by members of the profession of health and physi- 
cal education with a view to awakening a sense of pro- 
fessional responsibility on the part of individual workers 
in the field. 
Cope oF ETHIcs 


1. To live up to the rules of the conference, or league, 
or to the agreement between competing institutions, both in 
letter and spirit, in all types of interschool competition. 

2. To give each teacher under one’s supervision every op- 
portunity for professional growth and development. 

3. To maintain in strict confidence all department or school 
matters not intended for dissemination. 

4. To uphold, honor, and dignify the profession. 

5. To improve in every way possible one’s knowledge and 
skills in the profession. 

6. To maintain a high standard of health and physical 
fitness. , 

7. To practice intellectual honesty. 

8. To refer to a competent medical doctor all physical or 
organic defects requiring diagnosis or treatment. 

9. To give credit where credit is due in recognizing meri- 
torious service either on the part of teachers or pupils. 

10. To answer truthfully all questions pertaining to pro- 
fessional qualifications when applying for a position. 

11. To absent oneself from school or classes only for good 
reasons. 

12. To give each pupil an equal opportunity without in- 
dividual prejudice. 

13. To set a high standard of conduct at all times for those 
coming under one’s supervision. 

14. To bring to the profession all knowledge, skill, and 
devotion one may possess. 

15. To give one’s employer ample notice if a new position 
is accepted. 

16. To give credit to the proper sources in the matter of 
borrowed ideas. 

17. To insist upon the proper conduct of students when- 
ever they are under one’s direct supervision. 

18. To vacate one’s position only after all records are in 
such a state as to be readily understood by one’s successor. 

19. To accept proper criticism in a gracious manner and if 
in error to remedy the fault which called forth the criticism. 

20. To ascertain the exact meaning of written and verbal 
contracts and to live up to them in letter and spirit unless 
dissolved by mutual consent, and with amicable results. 

21. To maintain a tolerant and open-minded attitude 
toward others in matters where opinions differ. 

22. To refrain from discussing the deficiencies of one’s 
colleagues in such a way as to embarrass them. 
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23. To practice absolute and unqualified loyalty to the 
school and department in which one is employed, and to the 
profession. 

24. To insist that one’s salary be paid through regular 
institutional channels, and not directly from alumni groups, 
local school supporters, or athletic gate receipts. 

25. To refuse to promise a position to a candidate until 
it is authorized by the proper authorities. 

26. To recommend a teacher for another position although 
it may be desired to retain him or her in one’s employment. 

27. To refrain from dismissing, or recommending for dis- 
missal, a teacher without giving ample notice and an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 


28. To actively support all movements directed toward an 
improvement and elevation of the profession. 

29. To be definite in the exact type of work expected when 
employing a teacher. 

30. To defend members of the profession if unjustly 
attacked. 

31. To maintain membership in and attend meetings of 
such professional associations as cover one’s field of special 
interest. 

32. To maintain a non-committal policy in public on all 
controversial issues arising within the school. 

33. To extend professional courtesy, including the prompt 
answering of mail, to other members of the profession at all 
times. 

34. To refuse to discuss matters of student discipline with 
anyone except the proper authorities. 


35. To accept a position only if one is qualified to handle 
it effectively. 


N addition to the code of ethics, there are other meas- 
ures being taken to enhance the professional status of 
the field of health and physical education. The spirit 
of inquiry and investigation is rapidly spreading in the 
profession.” Methods of educational research are now 
widely understood and employed in attempts to improve 
the materials, methods, and outcomes of health and physi- 
cal education practice. 

Since 1931, there has been an organized attempt on 
the part of the National Teacher Training Study Com- 
mittee to up-grade the whole process of teacher educa- 
tion in health and physical education.* Standards have 
been set up with reference to the basic characteristics of 
the secondary school program, general policies, the selec- 
tion of students to be trained, the course of study, the 
instructional staff and facilities. This study has engaged 
the attention of hundreds of persons in teacher-train- 
ing work, and has been discussed widely within the field. 
Naturally, such a tremendous enterprise has met with 
considerable difference of opinion, but irrespective of the 
outcome of the present study, the professional status of 
health and physical education will have been materially 
improved as a result of the critical self-analysis which the 
field has undergone. 

The College Physical Education Association has only 
recently published one study on Curriculum Research,* 
and another on Terminology.* These studies represent 
attempts, not only to standardize nomenclature in the 
field, but also to suggest a national program of physical 
education for the public schools. Another study being 
conducted by this organization is investigating the effec- 


tiveness of teacher-training programs with reference {y 
the appropriateness of the materials now being taught! 
The College Physical Education Association also main. 
tains a depository of gymnasium plans and specificagi 
of various college gymnasia constructed during the past 
two decades,’ and has published a booklet on gymnasium 
construction.® 

The recent merger of the American Physical Education 
Association with the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Associa. 
tion appears to be a step which will result in a definite 
improvement in the professional status of the fied 
Physical and health education is an integral part of gen- 
eral education, and as such should be associated with the 
organization responsible for furthering the progress of 
general education. It will now be possible to bring the 
work of the field more forcefully to the attention of 
school administrators and general educators because of 
the affiliation, and it is quite possible that they will be 
come more interested in and familiar with the aim and 
objectives of health and physical education. 

The literature of the field of health and physical edy. 
cation is improving rapidly. Excellent textbooks are 
now available covering every phase of the field. There 
is considerable evidence that the various schools of 
thought and practice which only a few years ago threat- 
ened the solidarity of the field are now in essential agree- 
ment. While differences of opinion are necessary to 
healthy growth, ultimate decisions must continue to be 
reached through the avenues of scientific investigation. 


N spite of the aforementioned attempts to elevate the 

field, there are many evidences of unprofessional prac- 
tices in health and physical education, a few of which 
follow: In far too many schools there continues to be no 
definite plan of action for the health and physical educa- 
tion program. The necessary health examination prelim- 
inary to activity is too frequently not provided, the teach- 
ing is disorganized and ineffective, and no attempt is 
made to measure outcomes. Programs are conducted un- 
der unsatisfactory hygienic conditions, with no attempt 
to correlate theory with practice, and in many athletic 
training rooms scientific methods are not in evidence. 
For many schools the physical education program con- 
sists only of competitive athletics, and in other institu- 
tions military drill and other types of drill squads are 
permitted as substitutes for a comprehensive program of 
physical education. Programs continue to be conducted 
under unsafe conditions, not only with reference to facili- 
ties and equipment, but also from the standpoint of the 
selection of activities according to the requirements of 
age, sex, and physical condition. Teachers continue to 
be employed who are under-educated, as evidenced by 
their disorganized, unprofessional, and pitiful attempts 
at teaching. 


¢ is difficult to understand why such malpractice as the 

foregoing continues to exist in the field of health and 

physical education, because the ways and means of pre 

venting it are so clearly indicated. The majority of 
(Continued on Page 317) 
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Planning an Elementary School Playday 


HE playday depicting play for play’s sake has been 

functioning in the elementary schools of Duluth for 

three years. It is evident from the growth in interest 
in the playday movement that a felt need has been grati- 
fied. In 1936 a small group of schools, three in number, 
were asked to experiment. These were selected in different 
sections of the city and among schools that had dissimilar 
types of grounds and equipment. The following year 
twenty-eight of the thirty-five elementary schools ex- 
pressed a wish to participate, and last year there were 
thirty-one schools conducting such programs. 

The appeal is on a fun basis only. It gives all the 
boys and girls an opportunity to play together on a non- 
competitive basis and in addition, the desire to “show 
off” in a wholesome manner is gratified. The children 
in the various rooms of each school experience an appre- 
ciation of what those in other situations are doing. 


By 
FLORENCE OWENS 


Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education 
Duluth, Minnesota 


There are several vital points that should be empha- 
sized when planning such a project, mainly, that there 
should be 100 per cent participation. Any child able 
to get to school can have his share in making the day a 
success. Secondly, be sure that each one knows the en- 
tire program beforehand so that he can see wherein his 
particular group may contribute. Thirdly, care should 
be taken that costuming and floats fit in with the center 
of interest carried on in each room. There may be a 
tendency to imitate the high school in its so-called “kid 

(Continued on Page 310) 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PLAYDAY 


Parade (Types of floats and costumes) Bali Games| Running Games Singing Games Relays ‘ "tae 
Countries: costume of country studied Dodg¢ Cat and Mice Lassie Simple Tap Dancing 
Circus: clowns, animals, cage floats, calliope|Simple Bull in Ring Oats and Beans Couple Folk Dancing 

(Victrola on a wagon), tumblers Couple Run for Your and Barley All Up European 
Spring: buds, butterflies, bud float End Supper Farmer in the Dell |Shuttle American 
Japan: jinrickshaw, hats Team Flying Dutchman A-Hunting We Hopping Tumbling 
China: junk, hats Number Three Deep Will Go Skipping, etc. |Pyramids 
US.: sunbonnets for girls, overalls for boys, cov-|Squad Duck, Duck, Sandy Land Tricycle 

ered wagon, mail truck—caps, fire truck—|English Goose Here We Go Round /Auto Tire 

caps Misc.: Beater Goes the Mountain Kiddie Car 
Norway: Viking helmets Club guard Round Turn the Glasses Scooter 
Miscellaneous: Slap Jack Over Corner Spry 

Floats—bicycles, tricycles, doll carriages, wag- Fox and Chicken 

ons, scooters, kiddie cars 
MAY, 1939, VOLUME X, NO. 5 = 
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HE attention of our readers is called 
Report of the ; 
National to some important conference reports 
Health that have just been received at the 
JouRNAL offices. Among these is the 
Proceedings of the National Health 
Conference called by President Roosevelt last summer 
at Washington. At this meeting, which was attended by 
members of the medical profession, by public health and 
social welfare officials, and by many representatives of 
lay groups, important national needs in the fields of 
preventive health and medical care were discussed. The 
proposals of the Technical Committee for a national 
health program were not only studied by the participants 
in the Conference but were widely publicized throughout 
the country. The health picture of the nation was pre- 
sented, showing conclusively the difficulty of receiving 
adequate medical care by those in the lower socio- 
economic levels and in the rural areas. The economic 
waste attributable to illness also was shown. It is prob- 
able, owing to this Conference, that at no time in the 
history of our nation have its citizens been more stirred 
with a health consciousness and a feeling of support for 
a national health program. 

The volume of Proceedings is supplemented by a 
smaller report, Nation’s Health,’ and together 
they include the findings of the researches upon which 
the Committee’s recommendations were based, along with 
a discussion of the recommendations and statements 
from the leaders of the organizations that were repre- 
sented. From the standpoint of all health organizations, 
these reports are monumental in their significance. 


Conference 


HIS important formulation has been 
Sirediin in prepared by a physical education 
the Secondary committee participating in one of 
Scheel” the Progressive Education Association 

Workshops—the Western Workshop 
held at Mills College last summer. The report is most 
challenging, presenting a forward-looking point of view 
which will arouse the interest of every reader. Part A 


“Physical 
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deals with the philosophy of education in a dem 
society, and in turn, this brings out the implicati 


Ocratic 


on 
health, physical education, and recreation. Part fs. 


the report deals with the “Re-Direction of the Physical 
Education Program.” M tical . 

ogram.” Many practical problems are dig. 
cussed in this section. It is interesting to note that both 
health education and recreation are treated as areas of 
education which are the function of the whole school and 
therefore need to be guided by coordinators, Physical 
education, to the contrary, is considered an area of edu- 
cation having a separate identity and being “the re 
sponsibility of a group of teachers educated more ade- 
quately in an understanding of the growth and develop. 
ment of human individuals within the society in which 
they live, and specifically in that area of experience in 
which the medium is the human body in dynamic 
action.” 

This interpretation of the relationships of the three 
divisions of health, physical education, and recreation to 
general education leaves the reader with the feeling that 
physical education is the one phase of our program that 
permits of departmentalization. It has an identity which 
can be preserved. If health education and recreation are 
more and more coming to be recognized as a function of 
the whole school—and this is the picture for safety edu- 
cation also—then coordinators of these activities might be 
found in almost any department of the school. It is pos- 
sible, however, for a subject to be the function of the 
whole school and yet have a departmental status, as il- 
lustrated by the department of English. Eventually, it 
may be assumed, our teacher-training institutions will 
train coordinators for these areas and then there will not 
be the question as to which person on the faculty is best 
suited to this special task. It is logical to presume that 
these coordinating services should emanate from a unified 
area of education. 

This discussion is only one of many that have arisen 
from this stimulating book. The whole report has been 
discussed at a number of meetings this year, including 
our own district and national conventions. It will be 
revised this summer and an article on the complete proj- 
ect has been promised to the JouRNAL for next fall. 


ANCE is first of the arts. It is at 
The Dance once a mode of expression and a 
as Art means of communication, more funda- 
and Education mental and universal than other lan- 
guages, more dynamic than other art 
forms, more cultural than any other kind of human be- 
havior. Training for clarity and coherence of expression 
is arduous, but the inner compulsion to dance is suf- 
ficient to motivate a rigorous self-discipline. Its proper 
performance requires the coordinated services of every 
other art. Its ideal aim is the revelation of infinite good- 
ness, beauty, and truth. 

Moreover, dance may become a basic educational tech- 
nique: it is profoundly effective in transforming charac- 
ter. For dance serves practically every general aim and 
very many specific objectives of education. It is an ideal 
technique for body development and control. It is only 
little less effective in promoting courtesy, cooperation, 
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and charity. As a developer of perseverance in pursuit 
of physical expression it may have no peer. Its contri- 
butions to poise and courage are undeniable. As a stimu- 
jus to learning—as a conditioner of sensitivity generally, 
and study of other arts particularly—it enjoys unique 
advantages. Consequently, its powers to “lead out” may 
be unrivalled. 

So universal an art and so fundamental an educational 
process deserves a high place in the curriculum of any 
school, and in the armamentarium of every teacher. Dance 
held such a place in primitive societies. The first peda- 
gogues were doubtless dance teachers, while classic Greek 
education utilized dance in teaching practically every 
subject. The definitive story of its eclipse remains to be 
told. In the meantime, dance is returning to favor in the 
schools and colleges of the United States, via physical 
education departments. Its educational values are such 
that every teacher should know them and determine to 
integrate with dance whatever he attempts to do to pupils. 

Dance is a fine art, and a long apprenticeship in its 
service is necessary to fathom its deeper meaning and 
values. But it affects its devotees in one inescapable and 
immediate way: it profoundly changes their bodies. 
Dance strengthens muscular powers, develops vital or- 
gans, increases physical and mental endurance, improves 
posture, poise, and skill, and gives ethereal beauty to 
faces and figures. In a word, it serves best the first aim 
of rational education everywhere: the conservation of 
health, on which all other growth depends. 

Why then would it not be well for educators to begin 
their own investigation of proper uses of dance in schools 
by an analysis of its health values and methods of achiev- 
ing them? And how may this be better done than by a 
review of the training disciplines of dancers, supplemented 
by inquiries into the physiology of muscular activity, the 
meaning of dance, and the relations of this art to others? 
From these investigations three major developments 
should be sought: widespread and active interest of 
teachers and educational administrators in dance as a 
basic educational technique, closer cooperation of dancers 
in evolving an educational program in dance, and a sys- 
tem of rhythmic activities (preliminary to dance training 
proper) which will serve physical educators as a core 
program in body building and control or skill—By Fred- 
erick Rand Rogers, Boston University. 


Scholastic OTAL abolition of scholastic eligibil- 
Eligibility ity for interscholastic athletic par- 
for Athletic ticipation in the Public Schools of 
Participation Portland, Oregon, was reported in the 


March issue of the JoURNAL oF HEALTH 
AND PuystcaL Epucation. This action was preceded by 
partial abolition of such requirements in New York State. 
If athletics are educational, scholastic eligibility rules 
should be abolished. The pupil is a unity; the whole 
pupil should be educated. However, let us examine the 
problem from other points of view. 

A democracy requires respect for personality. Accept- 
ing this concept, we cannot justify scholastic eligibility 
standards which may prevent pupils from achieving some 
measure of success in school experiences. Repeated fail- 
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ures are likely to handicap a boy in life. They may be 
counteracted, in part at least, when a boy makes the 
team, represents the school, and is a vital factor in 
achievements of a social group—the athletic team. 

Consider the boy who is declared ineligible for a week 
or more during a season. It is unwise to publicize his 
failure in one or more studies. Yet, that is done when he 
is declared ineligible for one or more games. Such 
practices do not involve respect for personality. 

Public education too frequently has been confined to 
the dissemination of knowledge to the neglect of provid- 
ing opportunities for the development of the ability to 
live. We talk glibly about leisure-time education but are 
only beginning to make contributions in that direction 
in games and sports, music, dramatic and craft activities. 
Education implies training in living: recreation is a 
phase of living; physical activities (games and sports) 
are the most popular in community recreation programs 
today. It is granted that active recreation is more desir- 
able than “spectatoritis.’”” However, there is little, if any, 
justification for the attitude that it is less important to 
develop the ability to appreciate the professional per- 
formances of a Vines or Budge, a Gehrig or Medwick, a 
Guldahl or Snead than that of a Barrymore or Cornell, 
a Kreisler or Paderewski, a Pons or Tibbett. As one plays 
a game he develops the ability to appreciate the pro- 
fessional performances of others. 

Social behavior is learned as desirable conduct is prac- 
ticed with satisfaction. The teacher of physical education 
controls experiences of pupils so that they have oppor- 
tunities to practice emotional control, self-discipline, fair 
play, and submission of self for the good of the group— 
to mention only a few desirable traits for individuals liv- 
ing in a democracy. 

As we accept the principle that selection of activities is 
educationally sound when these activities involve growth 
and development, it is pertinent to note that pupils par- 
ticipate in interscholastic requirements for the satisfac- 
tion they derive therefrom and not because of high school 
graduation or college entrance requiremen‘s. 

It is claimed that 


1. Participation in interscholastic athletics should not 
be a reward for “passing” work in other school activities; 

2. The use of scholastic eligibility standards as a dis- 
ciplinary measure is not justified educationally; 

3. It is false to assume that scholastic eligibility rules 
are justifiable pressure for the benefit of traditional 
subjects; 

4. Scholastic eligibility rules tend to force students 
into elective courses in which they have an excellent 
chance of receiving a “passing” grade rather than those 
suited to their particular interests and needs; 

5. Interscholastic athletics is a phase of physical edu- 
cation. A boy is not barred from laboratory work in 
chemistry because he is “failing” in English; in the same 
sense he should not be denied the opportunity to enrich 
his educational experience through interscholastic par- 
ticipation because he is “failing” in another subject; 

6. Respect for personality is essential in education for 
democracy.—By Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota. 
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Training Health Education 


for the Prospective Physical Education Teacher 


placed health education definitely in the foreground 

as a function of government. As a basic objective 
of public health, this phase of education has been af- 
forded a momentum which, in time, is bound to make 
inroads on ignorance and on disease and to make im- 
provement in the status of health the country over. Most 
states have already passed such measures as will entitle 
them to full participation in the benefits of the funds 
available under the provisions of this act. In so doing, 
states have, in many instances, modernized and improved 
outmoded public health codes. It is now possible that all 
areas of a state may receive some type of public health 
service. In the past, the wealthier cities and counties 
have been the more favored. Standards have been raised 
in the qualifications of those serving in public health 
positions. As a result of this, schools of public health 
are filled with students. Many of these have worked for 
many years in the public health field but up to this time 
have done so without the benefit of courses in public 
health. Hundreds of public health workers, under the 
Social Security Act, now receive stipends which enable 
them to secure training in public health. As a result of 
this, “going back to school” has become popular with 
doctors, nurses, and sanitarians. 

Although the Social Security Act has thus stimulated 
further education for health workers and the study of 
the educational approach to health problems, the empha- 
sis in health programs has for some time been shifting 
from one of a health service program to one with in- 
creasing emphasis on health education as the central 
core of the entire program. Health educators occupy 
prominent positions in many state health departments. 
They are often found in the county health units, work- 
ing in conjunction with boards of education. Methods 
of teaching and the scientific approach to the teaching 
of health problems are subjects commonly found in the 
staff education discussion of public health nurses. As a 
result of the emphasis on teaching method the nurses 
have discovered, as teachers have long since learned, that 
the best teaching is built around the immediate interests 
and needs of the individual, rather than the old plan of 
a stereotyped course of lecture material or health rules. 


RQ pace enactment of the Social Security Act has 


INCE health education is a primary objective in the 

program of the official health agency and also of the 
training of teachers of physical education, certainly a 
close working arrangement between these two institu- 
tions is possible and desirable to the greater accomplish- 
ment and efficiency of both. Each has a definite contri- 
bution to make. The official health agency should be 
aware of what preparation future teachers receive for 
actual experience with health problems of the school or 
community. Methods of teaching which carry over into 


By 
FLORENCE STEIN 


Public Health Nursing Consultant 
State Board of Health, Phoenix, Arizona 


the field of public health are the contribution of the 
teacher-training school. At the same time the future 
physical education teacher should be equally familiar 
with the health problems peculiar to any age group as 
he is with what ideals and development he hopes to ac- 
complish through the activity program. In other words 
he should readily recognize that the preschool age is the 
most important age for protection against diphtheria 
and why; that tuberculosis is a problem of groups from 
15 to 25 years of age. He should know the activities 
built about such facts as these as readily as he knows 
the activity content of the program for the same age 
group. 

The future physical education teacher will undoubt- 
edly find increasing opportunities for cooperating with 
the official health agency. The teacher-training institu- 
tion offers the best place for giving the student actual 
contact with what he may expect in his teaching career. 
Therefore, courses in health education may include such 
problems as: (1) What is the program of the local health 
department? (2) What contribution may the teacher of 
physical education give to the solution of school and 
community health problems? (3) What assistance from 
the official health agency may a teacher expect in the 
examination of students for physical defects? (4) What 
service does this community afford for the correction of 
such defects as may be disclosed by an examination? 
(5) How may a teacher prepare students that the service 
program of the health department may be of educational 
significance? 


WO illustrations of programs of health education may 

serve to illustrate some possibilities which may obtain 
from a coordination of the program of teachers and that 
of the health department. 

In Greensburg, Kentucky, last year, the health director 
planned as one objective of his program, that of finding 
the status of his community in regard to the problem of 
tuberculosis. He wished to launch a program of com- 
munity health education which would emphasize meas- 
ures necessary to-control the spread of this disease. 

After a conference with the staff of the health depart- 
ment, the local high school was chosen as the age group 
which should be studied first. The problem was discussed 
with the school administrator who was in complete ac- 
cord with the plan and who also desired to make of this 
an opportunity for his school to learn a great deal about 
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tuberculosis. Next the high school faculty met with the 
health department. At this meeting the school officials 
immediately suggested that their contribution to the plan 
should be that of preparation of students fer the tuber- 
culin test by creating favorable attitudes as a result of 
an understanding of the problem itself. During this 
meeting a teacher suggested that the teaching steps nec- 
essary depended largely on what had already gone before 
in the teaching thus far. It was interesting to find that, 
although no integration of teaching material existed as 
such in the school, almost every pupil had received some 
impression concerning the problem of tuberculosis during 
the year. The biology teacher in his unit on micro- 
organisms had shown slides of the tubercle bacillus. This 
study had included the life history of the germ together 
with its particular mode of transmission from one indi- 
vidual to another. The English teacher, in several of her 
classes, had guided pupil activity toward the “Autobiog- 
raphy of Dr. Trudeau” as the subject for a book review 
and had encouraged discussion of his work. The home 
economics department had discussed tuberculosis as one 
of the diseases in which control lay largely within the 
efforts of the individual and his family. The nurse, in 
her Home Hygiene class had taught extensively the care 
of the patient and methods of guarding against familial 
infection. Thus, with teaching which had occurred dur- 
ing the year an excellent ground work was built for the 
tuberculin testing program. 

With this beginning the teachers planned their educa- 
tional program which should reach each student in some 
way. The health department contributed additional ref- 
erence material. After about a week the health director 
was invited to speak to a high school assembly on the 
tuberculosis problem as it affected the high school stu- 
dent. He was asked many questions by the students. At 
this time he announced his plan of offering each student 
the opportunity to find his status through the tuberculin 
test, as regarded childhood infection of the tubercle ba- 
cillus. 

During this period of fact finding the teachers and 
health workers refrained from urging pupils to take the 
skin test. Students became as keenly interested as were 
the health workers in finding the outcome of the tuber- 
culin test. Plans were laid for subsequent X-ray and 
physical examination of those who might have a positive 
test. The educational program was by no means limited 
to the school. During this preparatory period the local 
papers carried articles concerning the problem of tuber- 
culosis. The local chairman of the Anti-tuberculosis As- 
sociation gave assistance to the work of contacting local 
clubs in regard to the program. Organizations such as 
the Woman’s Club, the Legion, and church clubs dis- 
cussed the tuberculosis problem as part of their program. 

On the eve of the time set when all students who 
wished to come might visit the health department and 
receive the tuberculin test, an epidemic of measles de- 
veloped. Even with this calamity, which affected a few 
high school students, the number who appeared to take 
the test were 92 per cent of the school enrollment. This 
gratifying number illustrated the maxim of the public 
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health nurse, that, “When the desire cometh, it is a tree 
of life.” 


NOTHER example of closely coordinated activities 

between teachers and health officials was that of two 
counties. In each of these there existed a committee con- 
sisting of the school administrator, the health and phys- 
ical education director, and the county health director 
or his representative. During the summer the committee 
met and made and coordinated their plans for the health 
program of the ensuing year. A monthly bulletin which 
went to each school carried plans, suggestions of what 
particular method was effective in solving health prob- 
lems, progress notes on the health teaching and physical 
education programs over the county, and news of the 
accomplishments in the health service program. 

Many such examples of “purposeful planning” be- 
tween two closely related organizations could be found 
in the experience of this group. Certainly such teamwork 
is desirable and pays large dividends in the effective ap- 
plication of a common aim—that of health education. 
The teacher-training school may command valuable as- 
sistance from the personnel of local and state official 
health agencies to the enrichment of courses in applied 
social science and health education. At the same time, 
health agencies will turn increasingly to the teacher- 
training institution for assistance in furthering a state- 
wide program of health education. 


Allow me to conclude with a quotation from an article, 
“For the Enrichment of Childhood,” by Ira V. Hiscock, 
in the February, 1937, issue of the JouRNAL. “The job 
of health education cannot be conducted in a ‘water-tight 
compartment’ of a health organization of the public 
schools, but is a cooperative enterprise in which all those 
engaged directly or indirectly (e.g., teachers, social work- 
ers, recreation supervisors) in public health work should 
participate. . . . Public health education permeates the 
entire public health (and teacher-training) structure and 
requires the aid and cooperation of all the organized 
forces whose objective is the promotion of public and 
personal health.” 


N.E.A. MEETS IN SAN FRANCISCO IN JULY 


National Association President Dr. Margaret 
Bell has announced that the contributions of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. to the annual National Education 
Association convention in San Francisco will be 
made at three afternoon meetings. Monday, July 
3, is to be devoted to health education, with Dr. 
Edna Bailey completing the arrangements; Wed- 
nesday, July 5, to physical education, with Grover 
Mueller making the arrangements; and Friday, 
July 7, to recreation, with C. L. Glenn program- 3 
ming the activities. The annual luncheon will be 
arranged by National Secretary Dr. Neilson; as yet 
the definite day has not been set. The final pro- 
} gram of the meetings will appear in the June issue 
of the JOURNAL. 
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Intramurals Teachers College 


By 


JAMES C. LOVELESS 


Formerly Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Southeastern State Teachers College, Oklahoma 


and developed within the field of athletics. For 

this reason when intramurals were mentioned, im- 
mediately people thought in terms of athletic activities. 
The pioneers in the field of intramural activity have been 
those interested in physical education. In many schools, 
especially in high schools and small colleges, the intra- 
mural program has not taken on the proportions it should 
have. This has been due mainly to the lack of interest 
in the students for one reason or another, and also to 
lack of cooperation on the part of the faculty in depart- 
ments other than physical education. 

It has been my opinion for several years that an in- 
tramural program that only includes athletic activities 
is not enough. It seems possible to me to tie other de- 
partments into the intramural program. With the coop- 
eration of the entire faculty, much more can be done in 
sponsoring a program that is far reaching in its service 
to student bodies. When we initiated a plan along this 
line, the departments that were invited to participate in 
the ‘“‘all activity” program did so with much enthusiasm. 
Many valuable suggestions in working out scoring, sched- 
ules, point system, and other details were offered. 

Organization 

The organization was easy. Heads of the music and 
speech departments were asked to serve on a committee 
to work out the program. These people, with the head 
of the intramural department who was a member of the 
physical education department, formed an administra- 
tive committee. 

In our school we draw students from twelve different 
counties, Oklahoma-at-large, Texas, and Arkansas, 
and from Durant, the city where the school is located. 
The sixteen different groups made an excellent division 
for participation. The groups each held an election and 
selected their athletic manager. These managers made 
up the general legislative body. Rules for conducting 
the program were drawn up. Under the supervision of 
the administrative committee, plans were made for 
competition. 

One student head manager was in charge of the 
bulletin board, posting schedules, equipment, newspaper 
and other publicity. All materials used in the program 
were furnished by the board of education. An intramural 
fund was allowed by the president, and was drawn upon 
by the intramural director when equipment was needed. 
Only three hundred dollars was spent during the year for 
the entire operation of the intramural program. The 
head manager, a student, had an N.Y.A. job which paid 
him fifteen dollars each month for his services. 


Fi: many years the field of intramurals has grown 


The sixteen groups were organized into two leagues of 
eight teams in each league. The girls and boys used 
the same organization and were given credit on an equal 
basis for participation. The items included in the pro- 
gram were: Winning a letter in football, basketball, 
track, baseball, tennis or golf; participation in the choir, 
orchestra, or band; winning places on the debate squads, 
dramatic fraternity, inter-group debate, oratory, instru. 
mental music, vocal music, and homecoming parade: 
speedball, field hockey, basketball, track, ping-pong, bad- 
minton, foul shooting, volleyball (outside), softball 
(night), croquet, and shuffleboard. Credit points were 
also given for high scholarship. 


Point System 


The point system used placed emphasis upon entering 
a team and having representation rather than upon win- 
ning or placing high in the league. The number of peo- 
ple participating in the different activities was considered 
when the committee made the decision on the number 
of points for each activity. 

The activities included in the program, for which points 
were awarded upon the basis of first, 600; second, 550; 
third, 500; fourth, 450; entry, 400, were volleyball, 
basketball, softball, and speedball. 

The remaining activities, field hockey, track (five 
men), ping-pong, tennis, badminton, horseshoes, golf, 
debate team, croquet, foul shooting (3), oratory (2), 
vocal music, intramural music, homecoming parade, were 
awarded points as follows: first, 300; second, 275; third, 
250; fourth, 225; and entry, 200. 

There was a possible 50 points for membership in any 
of the following groups: choir, band, debate team; let- 
terman in tennis, golf, football, basketball, track, and 
baseball; and membership in a dramatic fraternity. A 
poster contest has since been added to the program of 
activities. 

Awards 


Awards were given in each time of competition. Group 
awards consisted of hardwood plaques, made inexpen- 
sively by the woodworking department, the intramural 
department paying for the material only. The Student 
Council of the school presented individual awards con- 
sisting of felt triangles in the school colors. An all- 
school award, a plaque similar to the group awards, was 
given to the group making the highest number of points 
during the year. The presentations were made at the 
all-school honor assembly held at the close of the second 
semester. The various group awards are given perma- 
nent placement in the Alumnus Hall of the College. 
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Courtesy 


be that we have recently become infected with a 

singing virus? It may be partially true, but it is far 
from an adequate answer. To what, then, can we attribute 
this ever-growing interest in singing? 

To begin with, the church can be credited with the 
inauguration of group singing in the form of hymns and 
spirituals. During the days of ancient Greek drama, the 
chorus consisted of a number of people on the stage who 
either explained the action of the play or commented in 
song on the events portrayed. 

Of more recent times, we have the influence of the 
World War with the masses singing dough-boy songs of 
the “Johnny Get Your Gun” and “Over There” type. 
The public schools have contributed their share by fur- 
thering interest in group singing, as have the Sunday 
schools, the settlement houses, the community centers, 
the camps, and the playgrounds. The influence of the 
family piano should not be overlooked with the familiar 
crowding around of the makeshift harmony group. 

The radio is of more recent advent. Its tremendous 
contribution has been in furthering interest in music and 
its most common medium of expression, that of singing. 
To these must be added the influence of the “Organ 
Sings” in many of the motion picture houses. 

Moreover, the selection of songs has undergone a 
marked transformation. Whereas previously such songs 
as “Tenting To-night,” “Old Black Joe,” and “Auld 
Lang Syne” were used exclusively in sing programs, the 
trend has shifted toward tunes of a more popular vein 
such as “Heigh-Ho,” “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” and 
“I Love to Whistle.” 

A New York Times reporter, in writing of the Prospect 
Park Community Sing, aptly described this phase: “As 
the program progressed, one thing was painfully appar- 
ent: standbys such as ‘Old Folks At Home,’ ‘When You 
and I Were Young, Maggie,’ and ‘Peggy O’Neil’ were less 


ic urge to sing is spreading like wildfire. Can it 
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Everybody 
Sings! 


National Recreation Association 


By 
HYMAN D. CORBIN 


Community Sing Leader 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, New York 


popular than swingy ‘Joseph, Joseph,’ and the intricate 
‘Oh, Ma-Ma’ music of the modern genre.” It is very 
important to note that community singing has lagged 
behind the trend toward including popular tunes in its 
programs. This snubbing of songs that the majority were 
singing on their own is accountable, to a great extent, 
for retarding the community sing movement. 

Of course, this need not imply the exclusion of the 
immortal tunes from our sing programs. On the con- 
trary, once our groups are organized our opportunities 
to teach such songs are enhanced. Furthermore, it is es- 
sential to realize that the so-called jazz tunes are also 
desirable forms of musical expression and are increasingly 
losing the stigma of being musical trash; they are now 
recognized as a modern form of American music. 

This is further evidenced by the fact that both Paul 
Whiteman and Benny Goodman have successfully pre- 
sented their bands at the musically exclusive Carnegie 
Hall. The popular music of Kern, Gershwin, and Berlin 
is not really displacing that of Beethoven, Wagner, and 
Tschaikovsky. It is merely illustrating a transition in 
American musical life. 

The question of interest should always be considered 
in selecting the song program. Since interests vary with 
the type of audience, it is essential that the leader deter- 
mine as far as is possible, those of the group he is to 
lead. While a group at a parents’ meeting would be in- 
terested predominantly in folk songs and ballads, young- 
sters in a playground prefer in addition to popular tunes, 
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play songs like “Old McDonald Had a Farm,” ‘The 
Monkey and the Zebra,” and songs of a similar nature. 
At a public gathering or assembly, the singing of pa- 
triotic songs such as “The Star Spangled Banner” and 
“America, the Beautiful,” are appropriate. The above 
examples are intended to illustrate that songs can be 
selected to suit the occasion. 

To further exemplify this point, let us look at the pro- 
gram selected for the dedication ceremonies tendered by 
the Brooklyn Department of Parks for the new elephant 
Astra. As part of the celebration, there were planned a 
circus program, speeches by such celebrities as Alfred E. 
Smith and Freddie Bartholomew, and group singing by 
the guests. 

As will be shown, it is often possible to add zest to a 
special occasion by selecting song titles suggestive of the 
event. Although one will not always find it feasible, it 
is surprising how often the effort will be amply rewarded. 
The songs selected for the aforementioned affair and 
their suitability are as follows: 


Song Suitable for 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band........ General Opening Number 
The Man on the Flying Trapeze............... The Circus 
Pack Up Your Troubles in Your 

ree General Closing Number 


When there is no special occasion, however, the pro- 
gram should be of a more general nature. For example, 
the groups that frequent Prospect Park on Saturday af- 
ternoons are composed principally of parents spending 
the day with their children, as well as adolescents who 
chance to stray through the park. In order to meet the 
interests of these varied age groups, it was decided to 
select songs both old and new. The following is a typical 
program: 


Let’s All Sing Like the Birdies Sing 
She’ll Be Coming Round The Mountain 
Snow White Medley: 

Whistle While You Work 

With a Smile and a Song 

Heigh-Ho 


—Courtesy National Recreation Association 

In the Gloaming 
Lazybones 
Alice Blue Gown 
Funiculi, Funicula 
In a Little Dutch Kindergarten 
Old New York Medley: 

Frivolous Sal 

East Side, West Side 

Little Annie Rooney 
I Love to Whistle 
I've Been Working on the Railroad 
School Days 


The question may arise, “How can one justify com- 
munity singing in our recreational setup?” To begin 
with, it serves as a simple and effective means of musical 
expression. It imparts to the singer an exhilarating and 
emotionally satisfying feeling concomitant to all music 
and to singing in particular. It provides an engaging 
activity where one can “lose oneself,” thereby tending 
to refresh the participant both from and for his daily 
occupation. It also affords a contrasting activity for 
most which increases its reactive value. 

Although practically everyone likes to sing, there is 
still a certain degree of timidity and shyness toward 
singing alone; group singing overcomes this obstacle. 
Community singing also tends to permeate the group 
with a congenial and binding spirit. In addition to being 
suitable as a program in itself, it can be employed as an 
opening feature at assemblies, rallies, town meetings, 
gatherings and similarly suitable events. Herein, it acts 
as a socializing and integrating force tending to “warm- 
up” the group for the activities to follow. Nor is it fan- 
tastic to believe that the ability to sing harmoniously 
in a group, to blend one’s voice with that of others, can 
contribute toward harmonious living with our associates. 
Furthermore, group singing can justifiably become a part 
of recreational therapy. 

Of basic importance in community singing as in all 
other recreational activities, is leadership. It is highly 
essential that the leader should possess an elementary 
knowledge of music. He should be familiar with the 
accepted hand movements that are used to lead songs 
written in the various tempos. In addition, it will help 
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considerably to be able to sing well enough to lead the 
group by the voice as well as the motions of the hands. 

The following are the more common tempos and the 
simplified methods of leading them: 


Two-four (2/4) time, two beats to the measure. In lead- 
ing, the arm performs a simple up-and-down motion—down 
on the first beat, up on the second. 

Three-four (3/4) time, three beats to the measure (waltz 
time). To lead, the arm describes a triangle—down to the 
left for beat one, across to the right for two, up on three. 
Many songs in this tempo are sung at a speed fast enough 
to make a single beat practicable. In this case lead as in 
two-four time, delaying the up-beat to accommodate two 
beats. Music in three-eight time can be led as though it were 
in three-four time. 

Four-four (4/4) time, four beats to the measure. In lead- 
ing, the arm describes a cross—down in front of the body 
for one, to the left for two, across to the right for three, and 
up on four. Many songs written in four-four time are sung 
in “cut time,” which is the same as two-four time and calls 
for the same motion in leading. 

Six-eight (6/8) time, six beats 

i & to the measure. In leading, the 

3 z Ps motion is a more complicated 

series of beats, as shown in the 

diagram at right. When leading marches which are written in 

six-eight time, the two-beat method should be used, the em- 
phasis being on the first and fourth beats. 


In leading, the movements of the right hand usually 
designate the tempo, whereas those of the left hand sig- 
nify crescendo (increase in volume) with the palm up- 
ward or diminuendo (decrease in volume) with the palm 
downward. Both hands raised with the palms upward 
can be used to denote a hold or pause. An oblique move- 
ment of the hand will indicate the end of the song. 

Just as the public speaker finds it invaluable to prac- 
tice his speeches before a mirror, so can the sing leader 
benefit by seeing himself as he appears to the audience. 
Another means of improving the performance is to have 
a close friend take notes of the sing session as an impar- 
tial observer and make a list of the obvious faults; then 
take every opportunity to make the needed corrections. 

Sincere enthusiasm and naturalness in speech on the 
part of the leader will improve his standing with the 
audience. Opportunities to employ humor will often arise. 
One can use these to good advantage provided they are 
not overdone. 

As a supplement, let us consider how to organize and 
conduct a community sing in progressive steps. 

1. Secure adequate publicity through the newspapers, 
bulletins, posters, etc. 

2. If there is to be a large audience, it will be of ad- 
vaniage to use a public address system. 

3. It is essential that each member of the audience be 
given a copy of the words to each song. Do not take 
for granted that the lyrics are known, since the least bit 
of uncertainty as to the exact wording will definitely 
cause a decrease in volume. The simple expediency of 
mimeographing or any other reproducing method will 
enable the leader to select a varied program. There is 
no published song book on the market that can possibly 
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embody the lyrics of both old and up-to-the-minute song 
hits. 

4. When the program is conducted during the evening 
or in an enclosed area where sufficient darkness can be 
obtained, it is advisable to use a projector by means of 
which the words can be cast on a screen. 

5. The leader should stand in a position so that his 
movements can be seen easily by everyone. 

6. As a variation with some groups, it may be advis- 
able for the leader to walk among the members of his 
audience while leading them. This method will often 
improve the leader-audience relationship and increase the 
response. 

7. All participants in the community sing, whether 
seated or standing, should be close together as a unit. 
This will make possible a better blending of voices and 
facilitate the spreading of enthusiasm. It will also assist 
the group in keeping time with the music. 

8. Musical accompaniment is an essential aid. A piano, 
accordion, organ, or similarly adaptable musical instru- 
ment can be used. 

9. The playing of a few bars of each song prior to its 
singing is recommended so that the group will catch the 
key and tempo of each song. It will also serve to refresh 
the memory of those who may not be very familiar with 
the tune. 

10. Impress the audience with the fact that community 
singing differs from other forms of audience entertain- 
ment in that each singer contributes toward the enjoy- 
ment of the others; the best results are secured when all 
sing in unison. Seek their whole-hearted cooperation and 
participation on this basis. 

11. To add variety to the singing, have the group 
whistle and hum designated portions of songs. Spice can 
also be added to the program by singing novelty songs, 
and rounds such as, “Row, Row, Row Your Boat.” 

12. Interject phrases of encouragement such as “That 
was great!” and “Let’s try to make it perfect!’”’ When 
a song is sung poorly, it is usually desirable to repeat it 
while at the same time pointing out the shortcomings in 
a good-natured manner. 

13. In the event the group does not respond suffi- 
ciently, the following resort is suggested. Challenge the 
females in the group to compete with the males to de- 
termine which group can sing the better; have the females 
sing the first half of the song and the males the other half 
hut have them both join in for the second chorus. At 
the conclusion, call it a “draw” and remind the groups 
that although they both sang well on their own, they 
sounded much better together. The same effect can be 
achieved by challenging the members of one row with 
those of another or any similar means of dividing the 
group into halves. 

14. Should the program be scheduled to last about an 
hour or more, one must guard against tiring the singers’ 
voices. An intermission is suggested during which some 
form of entertainment might be provided. This can take 
the form of amateur singing, harmonica playing, rhythm 
band renditions, instrument recitals, etc. An intermission 

(Continued on Page 313) 
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Biennial Conference 


National Association of the Directors of Physical Education for College Women 
meeting with the 
Western Society of Departments of Physical Education for College Women 


July 10-15, 1939 


General Information 

Registration at the Conference is not limited to directors and 
chairmen of departments. All instructors in member institutions 
are cordially invited to attend. 

Beautiful Lagunita Court, latest and most modern of the 
Stanford University residences, will be used for housing. Sur- 
rounding the colorful patio are the various “casas,” each accom- 
modating fifty persons. Libraries, lounges, and terraces in each 
unit, as well as central reception rooms, add to the comfort of a 
carefully designed environment. The hostesses at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Dr. Helen B. Pryor, Mrs. Maud L. Knapp. and their 
staff are making delightful plans for the Conference. 


Program 

The program plan will be somewhat new and diiferent trom 
that of previous meetings. During four half-days, the Conference 
will take the form of a work-study group under the outstanding 
ieadership of Dr. Lawrence K. Frank of New York, formerly 
with the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and the General 
Education Board. Dr. Frank has been interested for many years 
in the study of child growth and development. parent education. 
and mental hygiene in education. 


MONDAY, JULY 10 
6:00-8:00 p.m. Dinner meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Association and Executive Committee of the Western 
Society, followed by the business meetings of these groups. 


TUESDAY, JULY 11 
9:00-10:00 A.M. Registration. Pre-Conference Meetings. 
10:00-11:30 A.M. Business Meeting, National Association. 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon. 
2:00-4:00 P.M. Seminar: Dr. Lawrence K. Frank. 
8:00 P.M. Program of Dance, followed by Reception. Hostesses, 
Western Society of Departments of Physical Education for 
College Women. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12 

9:00-11:00 A.M. Seminar: Dr. Frank. 

11:00-12:00 A.M. Discussion. 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon at Allied Arts Guild. 

1:30 p.m. Visit to Golden Gate International Exposition. 
THURSDAY, JULY 13 

9:00-11:00 A.M. Seminar: Dr. Frank. 


The Women’s Gymnasium at Stanford University 


Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 


11:00-12:00 A.M. Discussion. 
12:30 p.M. Luncheon, Meeting of the Western Society, Othe, 
sectional meetings if desired. 
1:30-3:30 p.m. Reports of Local Associations by Presidents, 
Reports of Committees and of Special Studies. 
Research: Dr. Ruth Bass, University of Texas. 
Motion Picture Project, The Western Workshop in Physical 
Education, 1938: Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College. 
Coeducational Activities with Special Emphasis on Stand. 
ards: Louise Cobb, University of California. 
The Program for Freshmen in the General College: Dr. 
Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women. 
The Professional Preparation of Teachers of Physical Edy. 
cation: Elizabeth Kelley, Pomona College. 
The Teaching of Soccer and Speedball to College Women: 
Margaret McCall, Alabama College. 
Curriculum: Agnes Wayman, Barnard College. 
A Study of Program Needs in Terms of Constitutional 
Types: Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 
:30 P.M. Automobile Trip to Mills College and Berkeley. 
:30 P.M. Dinner, International House, University of California. 


FRIDAY, JULY 14 
9:00-11:00 A.M. Seminar: Dr. Frank. 
11:00-12:00 A.M. Discussion. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon. 
1:30-2:30 P.M. Business Meeting and Election of Officers, Na- 
tional Association. 
7:30-3:30 P.M. Business Meeting and Election of Officers, West- 
ern Society. 
:30-4:30 P.M. Discussion Groups. 
1. Problems Presented by Current Trends in Modern Dance 
in Schools and Colleges. 
2. Women’s Athletics. 
:30 P.M. Banquet, Program, and Speakers. 


SATURDAY, JULY 15 
:00-9:00 A.M. Breakfast Meeting of old and new Executive 
Committees. Western Society. 
9:00-11:00 A.M. Summary Reports. Plans for next meeting. 
2:30 p.M. Luncheon. meeting of Board of Directors, National 
Association. Close of Conference. 
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Seminars led by Dr. Lawrence K. Frank 

Dr Frank offers the reading list below, with the suggestions 
that readings completed in advance will increase the value of the 
discussions to those attending. 

First Session—"“What Do We Know about the High School 
and College Girl?” 

Readings: 

“Fundamental Needs of the Child.’ L. K. Frank, Mental 
H vgiene, 22:3 (July 1938). 

Personality and the Culture Pattern, J. S. Plant (Common- 
wealth Fund, 1937). 

Adolescence, Frankwood Williams (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1930). 

The Last Puritan, George Santayana (New York: Charles 
Scribner and Sons, 1936). 


Second Session —"Recent Studies and New Conceptions, Basic 
for Physical Education.” 
Readings on Child Growth, Development, and Maturation: 
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Dr. Dorothy S. Ainsworth, 
Smith College; 


President, National 
Association of the 


Directors of Physical 
Education for 


College Women 


“Problem of Child Development,’ L. K. Frank, Child Develo p- 
ment, 6:1 (March 1935). 

“Structure, Function, and Growth,” L. K. Frank, Philosophy 
of Science, 2:2 (April 1935) 210-235. 

Life and Growth, Alice Keliher (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1938). 

New Directions in Physical Education for the Adolescent Girl, 
Rosalind Cassidy, (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1938). 

Readings on Adult Maturation and Functioning: 

Man the Unknown, Alexis Carrel (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1935). 

Wisdom of the Body, Walter B. Cannon (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1935). 

Tides of Life, R. G. Hoskins (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1933). 

Sex and Internal Secretions, E. A. Allen (Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins. 1932). 

Life and Growth, Alice Keliher (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938). 

Problems of Ageing: Biological and Medical Aspects, Edited 
by E. V. Cowdry (Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1939). 

Emotions and Bodily Changes, H. Flanders Dunbar (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938). 

Readings on Influence of Genetics, Embryology, and Paleon- 
tology: 

The Physical Basis of Personality, Charles R. Stockard (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1931). 

How We Came By Our Bodies, Charles B. Davenport (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936). 

“The Uniqueness of Man.” Julian Huxley, Yale Review, 28:3, 
(1939) 473-500. 

“The American People,” Studies in Population. The Annals 
of The American Academy of Political and Social Science (No- 
vember 1936). 


Third Session—‘*Woman’s Functional Needs, Capacities, Sensi- 
bilities, and Values.” 

Readings on Equality with Man: 

The Lady, Emily James Putnam (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1910). 

Three Guineas, Virginia Woolf (New York: Harcourt-Brace 
and Co., 1938). 

Readings on Feminine Roles, Individual Differences, and Ideals 
and Aspirations: 

Neurotic Personality of Our Time, Karen Horney (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co., 1937). 

“Denial of the Vagina.” Karen Horney, Internatl. Jl. of 
Psychoanalysis, 15:1 (January 1933). 

“Psychogenic Factors in Functional Female Disorders,” Karen 
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Margaret J. Swift, 
Fresno State College, 
California; 

President, 

Western Society of 
Departments of 
Physical Education 
for College Women 


Horney, Amer. Jl. Obstet. and Gyn., 25:5 (May 1933). 

Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies, Margaret 
Mead (New York: William Morrow and Co., 1935). 

Patterns of Culture, Ruth Benedict (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1934). 

Frustration and Aggression, John Dollard, et al. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1939). 

The Single Woman, Robert L. Dickenson and Lura Beam 
(Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1934). 

The Way of All Women, Esther M. Harding (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1936). 


Fourth Session —‘Physical Education for Women Today.” 

Readings on the Education of Women: 

New Directions in Physical Education for the Adolescent Girl, 
Rosalind Cassidy (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1938). 

Reason and Emotion, John McMurray (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1937). 

“General Education,” L. K. Frank, Social Frontier (March- 
April 1937). 

“Mental Securit¢.” Chapter from the Implications of Social 
Economic Goals for Education (National Education Associatior 
of the United States, September, 1937). 

“Facing Reality” in Family Life, L. K. Frank, Mental Hygiene, 
21:2 (April 1937),) 224-230. 

“Some Aspects of Education for Home and Family Life,” L. 
K. Frank, Jl. of Home Econ., 23:3 (March 1931) 213-222. 


Officers, National Association 
of 
Directors of Physical Education for College Women 
President, Dr. Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.; Vice-President, Violet B. Marshall, 
University of California; Secretary, Irene A. Clayton, Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, Illinois; Treasurer, Edna F. Munro, 
Indiana University. 
Officers, Western Society 
of 
Departments of Physical Education for College Women 
President, Margaret J. Swift, Fresno State College, 
California; Vice-President, Elizabeth Kelley, Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, California; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Eva 
M. Seen, Oregon State College, Corvallis. Additional Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee: Lucille Verhulst, Whittier 
College, Whittier, California; Fay Quisenberry, Modesto 
Junior College, Modesto, California. 
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A Reminder Check List of New Barnes Books 


Some of our new books were unavoidably delayed but now we are happy to report that all our 
new publications are now ready. We appreciate your patience and feel sure that you have found 
and will find these new publications well worth waiting for. Those of you who have not been able 
to see the books at conventions or bookstores are invited to send for copies “On Approval.” 


Glance over the list below and make sure that you don’t miss those books that will help you in 
your work. 


L] DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS 


Collected by Grace L. Ryan, Dept. ot Physical Education, Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


ies Music Arrangements by Robert T. Benford. Illustrated by Brooks Emerson. 
ae ee The most complete book ever published on country dances. Calls, directions, music, illustrations are al! welded together to make jt 
Mere an eminently usable book. One of the most beautiful books we have ever issued. $2.00 


CL} SWIMMING POOL STANDARDS 


by Frederick W. Luehring, Ph.D., Professor of Physical Education, University of Pennsylvania. 


Here is the final word on standards for swimming pool operation, planning, construction, administration, and law observance. The 
edition is limited to 1,000 copies and indications point to a sellout. $5.00 


MODERN TRENDS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FACILITIES FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


by Ruth Elliott Houston, Professor of Health Education, Director of the College Gymnasium, State Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y, 


Just published, few have had the opportunity of seeing this beautiful and valuable book. Containing 64 pages of photographs and 


architects’ plans it is a complete survey of the best facilities now available. This book will help you have that new gymnasium. Edi- 
tion is limited to 1,000 copies. $5.00 


CL} GROUP INSTRUCTION IN TENNIS AND BADMINTON 


by Harry D. Edgren, Ass’t Professor of Physical Education, George Williams College, and Gilmer G. Robinson, Director of Physical 
Education, Kalamazoo College. 


A decidedly practical book and was received with enthusiasm at the recent conventions. If you expect to handle large classes in 
these sports, this book will be of great help to vou. Illustrated. $1.00 


([) HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASS AND RECORD BOOK 
by Hugo Fisher, Department of Physical Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Just out, this new class record book with space for entries of 80 pupils will be of great assistance to the teacher in keeping an 
, accurate record of the pupils’ accomplishments. iy fn 


The Barnes Dollar Sports Library 


We wish to thank you for the enthusiastic approval you have accorded this popular library. Ap- 
proximately 12,000 copies of the volumes in this library have gone out to delighted purchasers. 


They are equally suited for use by the coach and player. New volumes will be added from time to 
time. 


by Dan Jessee 
by W. Glenn Killinger 
(0 FunpAMENTAL HAnpBALtL by Bernath Phillips 


(0 Track Frietp by Ray Conger 
(0 Basket by Charles Murphy 


(0 Better BapMinton by C. H. Jackson and L. A. Swan 
(] Mopern MeEtHops 1N ARCHERY by Natalie Reichart and Gilman Keasey 


Each volume bound in cloth, illustrated, $1.00 per copy 


at THE OFFICIAL SPORTS LIBRARY FOR WOMEN 
fe om Published for The National Section on Women’s Athletics of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


This library of official guides. rule books. charts on sports for women, is now complete. We have 


endeavored to have this library in your bookstore and sporting goods store. If you cannot obtain 
the books at your local store, will you advise us. 


Basket BALL 
Inpivivuat Sports 


Aguatics 
(0 Hockey 


Pei Paper edition, 25 cents each. Library Cloth edition, 50 cents each. 


RecreaTIONAL GAMES AND Sports 


P.S. We suggest that you check the books you want and have them included in your school or col- 
lege requisitions for the coming year which are NOW being made up. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers 67 West 44th St., New York 
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Here is the health workbook for boys : 


that you have been waiting for. Send 


for your examination copies now. 


REAL LIVING 


A HEALTH WORKBOOK FOR BOYS 
IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Ross L. Dr.P.H. 
Managing Executive, American Camping Association; 
Formerly Health Education Teacher, Washington High School, Rochester, N.Y., 
and Assistant Editor, The Journal of Health and Physical Education 


In two volumes. REAL LIVING presents the essential health information for boys in Junior and Senior High 


Schools. It contains the latest developments in the fields of hygiene, physiological chemistry and nutrition which are 
of interest and value to young men of high schoo! age. 


This book was written for two purposes from the teachers‘ viewpoint—first, to help the teacher to use a minimum 


amount of time to produce effective teaching; second, for the teacher who has had little experience in the teaching of 
health. 


The length of time to spend on any particular unit depends upon (1) the interest and background of your class, and 
(2) the necessity of covering any specific amount of health subject matter as required by a community or state syllabus. 


Your examination of these helpful and valuable books will convince you of their merit. Send for your copies now. 
No obligation, of course. See coupon below. 


The Contents 


Real Living (Book I) Real Living (Book II) 

A HEALTH WORKBOOK FOR BOYS IN JUNIOR A HEALTH WORKBOOK FOR BOYS IN SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS HIGH SCHOOLS 

Introduction—How to Use This Book 

Do You Know or Do You Think You Know? Main Entrances—The Nose and Throat 

Live In Causes of Communicable Diseases and Immunity 
Millions of Cells s Knowing and Blocking the Routes of Infection 
Particular Health Needs of High School Students 
How Much Shall I Eat? Calling the Doctor 

Alphabetical Food Elements——Vitamins Preparation for Marriage 

by of Tan Making Life More Enjoyable 

What Are You Breathing? Industrial Hygiene and Safety 

An Attractive Smile Alcohol and Tobacco 

Sleep and Rest 

Let’s Play! Quarto @ Paper @ Punched @ $.50 


How Do You Appear to Others? 
Home, Sweet Home 
Meeting Emergencies 


A. S. Barnes & Company J5 
Quarto @ Paper @ Punched @ $.50 67 West 44 St. New York, N.Y. 


Please send me examination copies of REAL LIVING as 
checked below: 


( ) Book I (For Junior High Schools) 
for my consideration for use as a class text. 


Publishers Since 1838 NAME 
67 West 44th St. New York ADDRESS 
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Edited by ELIZABETH NOYES, Assistant Secretary 


Dr. Margaret Bell, Director of Physical Education for Women 
and of the Women’s Health Service at the University of Michigan. 
is the new President of the Association. Dr. Bell received the 
gavel from the retiring President, Dr. Cozens, at the final general 
session of the San Francisco convention. Dr. Hiram Jones, 
Director of Health and Physical Education in the New York 
State Education Department, was named President-Elect by the 
Legislative Council, and Jess Hair of the Louisiana State Educa- 
tion Department was elected a Member-at-large for a three-year 
term on the Governing Board. Three Vice-Presidents, acting as 
chairmen of the three Divisions of the Association, were elected 
by the Division Councils and approved by the Council as follows: 
Health Education, Ethel Mealey, State Department of Health, 
Portland, Oregon; Physical Education, Laurentine B. Collins, De- 
troit Public Schools; Recreation, E. Dana Caulkins, Westchester 
County Recreation Commission, White Plains, New York. 

The Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the Association, held 
in San Francisco April 3-6, was an unqualified success. Over two 
thousand interested delegates from thirty-seven states and Hawaii 
crowded the general sessions and section meetings, enjoyed the 
demonstrations and social meetings, and took time out for sight- 
seeing and visiting the Golden Gate International Exposition. 

Our gratitude and appreciation are extended to the many peo- 
ple whose enthusiasm and effort combined to make this one of 
the most outstanding conventions in the history of the Associa- 
tion—to all who took part in the program; to the Division and 
Section Chairmen for their careful planning of sessions to in- 
terest all our members; to the officers of the Southwest District 
Association and the California State Association for their active 
support and assistance; to the commercial and educational ex- 
hibitors for their contributions of time and effort; to all the local 
groups and organizations who assisted in various ways; and fi- 
nally, to the local committees who set a new high record for effi- 
ciency and friendly cooperation, and to the Convention Managers. 
John C. McGlade who lent the efficient assistance of the San 
Francisco Public School System, and Catherine Worthingham who 
bore the chief burden of all convention details and organization. 
and who did a splendid job. 

* 

The Legislative Council at its meeting passed a resolution 
calling for the creation of a national committee to bring to the 
attention of President Roosevelt and Congress the need of a spe- 
cial allocation of funds to state departments of education from 
the pending National Health Bill, for the purpose of carrying on 
health, physical education, and recreation programs in the nation’s 
schools. The resolution is occasioned by the fact that in Feb- 
ruary 1939 there was introduced in the Senate by Senator Robert 
F. Wagner of New York, a National Health Bill, calling for an 
appropriation of $850,000,000 annually, to be prorated among the 
states and territories of the United States for a public health pro- 
gram. The Association is recommending that the Bill should be 
amended to provide for the allocation of funds for these purposes: 

1. Adequate health, physical education, and recreation super- 
vision for the state departments of education; 

2. Adequate health service for land-grant colleges; and 

3. Adequate health service for every state teacher-training 
institution. 

Dr. J. F. Williams of Columbia University has been named 
Chairman of the National Committee on the Wagner Bill, and is 
requesting the cooperation of all members of the Association in 
bringing these proposals to the attention of all Senators and Con- 
gressmen. The Bill is Number $1620, and copies of it may be 


obtained from Senator Wagner’s office in the National Capital, 
Washington, D. C. 


Reports from the district meetings indicate that these sessions 
were unusually good and well-attended this year. The Nop, 
west District deliberately restricted itself to a small short meetj 
so that as many as possible from the four Northwest states Would 
be able to attend the national convention. The Centra] Districs 
had the largest attendance in the history of its conventions, The 
Midwest District had a fine meeting and reported that about nN) 
people joined the National Association at their registration desk 
The Southern District meeting was also reported as a very enjoy. 
able affair. Fuller reports of these meetings and of the elections 
of District officers will be given in a later issue of the Journay. 

* * * 


Dr. Clark W. Hetherington of Stanford University was the 
honor guest of the Convention. Dr. Hetherington was introduced 
at the Convention Banquet by Dr. Thomas A. Storey of Stanfor 
University, who gave an interesting account of the profession 
career of this pioneer leader in our profession, and presented him 
with an Association Key—an honor heretofore reserved for te. 
tiring presidents and past-secretaries of the Association. 

Ok 


Each year the Association honors certain of its outstanding 
members with the award of Fellow in the Association. This year 
eight men and women were so honored: 

Dr. Edna W. Bailey, School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia; Past-President of the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Association. 

Dr. A. D. Browne, Louisiana State University. 

Ruth Evans, Springfield, Massachusetts, Public Schools, 

Charles D. Giauque, George Williams College. 

Major E. V. Graves, State Education Dept., Richmond, Va. 

Grace E. Jones, Public Schools, Summit, New Jersey. 

George Hijelte. Los Angeles Playground and _ Recreation 
Department. 

Dr. Frederick W. Luehring, University of Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


Honorary membership in the Association was granted by the 
Council to two men who had been paid-up members for fifty or 
more years, and who have just recently retired from active work 
for the profession—Mr. William E. Day of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Mr. J. Blake Hillyer of New York City. An honorary mem- 
bership certificate was presented to Mr. Day in behalf of the 
Association by Eugene L. Roberts of the University of Southem 
California at the Convention Banquet, with appropriate expres- 
sions of appreciation for his long and effective service to the 
Association. A similar certificate will be given to Mr. Hillyer 
at the Eastern District Convention in New York this month. 

At the same time, attention was called to the fine record of 
service of Mr. William A. Stecher, retired Director of Physical 
Education in the Philadelphia Public Schools, who has been 4 
member of the Association for fifty-two years. 

+ 


It seems fitting at this time to express the gratitude of the 
Association for the splendid contributions made by Dr. Frederick 
W. Cozens during his year as President. The Association has had 
many serious problems to face during this period of reorganiz- 
tion and expansion. The wise guidance and unremitting energy 
and enthusiasm of President Cozens are largely responsible for 
the fact that in so short a time the organization has solved # 
many of these problems, and is ready to face the increased op 
portunities and responsibilities of the future with a sound and 
functioning central organization. 

Dr. Cozens’ administrative and organizing ability has recently 
been recognized by his own institution, the University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles, where he has been appointed Dean of the 
newly created School of Applied Art. 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


the modern dust allayer 


HERE’S an ideal product for dust allaying pur- 
poses on earth surfaces. Gulf Sani-Soil-Set — 
another sensational development by Gulf’s re- 
search technologists — offers a practical solu- 
tion to the dust problem on playgrounds, ten- 
nis courts, athletic fields, parking lots, etc. 

One application of Gulf Sani-Soil-Set per 
season will usually do the job. Properly applied, 
it will not track or harm shoes or clothing. 

Don’t let another season pass without getting 
the benefit of this inexpensive dust allayer. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION GULF REFINING 
General Offices: Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


> 
Please send me without obligation a copy of the mm. ‘Gulf > 
Sani-Soil-Set for Treating Playgrounds.” 
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Baseball is celebrating its centennial this spring. It was 
one hundred years ago when Abner Doubleday, a West Point 
Cadet, drew up a set of rules, laid out a diamond, and organ- 
ized the first game of baseball. 

* * * 

Dan Kelly, State Director of Massachusetts, reports that there 
has been a state law for years which provides that no boy under 
eighteen can participate in sparring matches or boxing exhibits. 
In brief, there is no interscholastic boxing in Massachusetts. 

ok * * 


Dr. Hiram Jones, State Director of New York, reports 
that for the past ten years, an average of one hundred new 
teachers in physical education have been employed. 

* * * 


Thomas Ferguson, State Director of Maryland, reports an 


increase in the employment of new physical education teachers in 
that state. 


* * * 


Pennsylvania is planning to raise its certification stand- 
ards for majors in health and physical education from 18 to 
24 to 32, within the next three years. Ohio and New Jersey 


require 40 semester hours, New York State 36 semester 
hours. 


Just received from Elizabeth Halsey a copy of the “Physical 
Education Syllabus,” published by the University of Iowa press, 
a copy of which is given to all freshman women each year. It 
serves in part as a basis for the weekly conferences on content 
and objectives of physical education which are held with all 
freshman women. Miss Halsey writes that this is a new departure, 
at least as far as she knows, in the citizen’s training they are 
attempting to give these young women who will soon be voters 
in their local communities. They will have their share of decid- 
ing on community recreation and public school physical education 
programs. On pages 23 to 30 are listed standards by which they 
may judge the conduct of community recreation and_ physical 
education in their own towns. 

& 


Received from Dr. Anne Schley Duggan a copy of the 
January “News Letter” published by the Texas Health and 
Physical Education Association. Many states have news bul- 
letins, but this Texas issue is very unusual—unique in make- 
up, presentation, and material. 

* * 

It was a pleasure to visit Boston recently and see the good 
work that Joseph J. McKenney, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, is doing in the field of athletics. Boston for years has been 
purchasing and providing athletic uniforms, equipment, and sup- 
plies from public funds. For years the Board of Education has 
been providing an ample and adequate sum. Gate receipts are 
returned to the central office. Receipts are distributed to all 
equally. Each school is treated equally in the distribution of 
funds and materials. 

* * * 

All teachers in the state colleges of New Jersey are re- 
quired to take four years of health and physical education, 
receiving twelve semester credits. 

* * * 

Grace Stafford, formerly supervisor of physical education in 
Gary, Indiana, and well known for her leadership in the field of 
girls’ athletics through the N.A.A.F. and W.AS., has become 
metropolitan executive for the Y.W.C.A. in Chicago. The posi- 
tion of metropolitan executive was created after a program study 
made by the national staff of the Y.W.C.A. in which Edith Gates 


AROUND THE COUNTRY 


J. E. ROGERS 


made the study of the health education work. Under the new 
plan, the entire staff in the health education departments of the 
Chicago Association will be united in one group and plan their 
program for the entire city. Associated with Miss Stafford are 
leaders well known in the field of physical education and in the 
Y.W.C.A.. such as Mrs. Carmen McFarland and Mrs. Olga Buhl 
in Central Branch, Mrs. Alice Ducey of West Side, and a ney 
member of the staff who comes from Honolulu to direct the 
special program in sports and recreation, Mildred Lee. Mrs. 
Meroney of the South Side Branch and Mrs. Dempster of the 
McCormick Residence complete the Chicago staff. 


As I have traveled throughout the country, I have found q 
great deal of interest in volleyball. Many universities ang 
colleges report it as one of the most popular intramura| 
recreational sports. Junior high schools are using volleyball 
for mass participation. 

* * * 

One of the best curriculums, “Health Education for High 
Schools,” has just been published by the South Carolina Board of 
Education. It was prepared by Jean Latimer. 

& 


The Society of City Administrators, Grover Mueller, 
President, has been conducting a very fine extensive survey 
of the principles and procedures in the organization and ad- 
ministration of interscholastic athletics. The survey shows 
very interesting results. Franklin Gray, Springfield, Mass, 
is chairman. 

* * 

Professor H. S. DeGroat, Springfield College, has sent to me 
an abstract of the thesis by john R. Newell entitled “Recreational 
Interests of College Alumni and Their Evaluation of College 
Physical Education.” This is a worth-while study and is most 
revealing. It is based on a study of the recreational interests of 
alumni of six colleges, over a period of ten and five years. This 
would be most helpful to colleges in evaluating their activity pro- 
gram and curriculum. 

Wesley Cushman has accepted a position in health educa- 

tion at Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota. 

Dr. Lera B. Curtis, who recently took her doctor of phil- 
osophy degree at New York University, has sent me an outline 
of her practical thesis entitled “The Evaluation of the Physical 
Education Program in the Rural Schools of Michigan.” 

* * * 


Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama, made an 
extended trip during the past summer through the East and the 
New England states, visiting their health, physical education, 
and recreation programs. 

* * * 

Scholastic Coach in the February. 1939. issue gives the latest 
1939 High School Football Rule Changes. The interesting fact is 
that two-thirds of high school interscholastic football will be 
played under National Federation rules. 

oF 


Special mention must go to Editor C. M. Miles, Supervisor 
of Physical Education, New York City, for the excellent 
bulletin of the New York State Public High School Athletic 
Association for November, 1938. This whole issue is devoted 
to excellent articles on the layout, equipment, design, and 
development of outdoor play, athletic, and recreation facili- 
ties. The issue is accompanied by many fine plans of designs 


and developments. 
* * * 
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We Do It” 


A New-Old Game 


HE children in the neighborhood around our school play a 
Ll of unusual interest called “Scrummy” or “Scummy” by 
them. As you pass by, you can see scrummy fields laid out 
on the streets. We have adapted the game to use in the gym. 
The field of play is a square, measuring one side of the square 
along the width of the street from the edge of one curb to the 


other. 
The Field. 
9 10 
1 6 8 4 


Equipment.—Counters are mayonnaise jar covers. 

The Game—Counters are pushed by hand from one number 
to another in order until number 12 is reached, then player 
returns from number 12 to number 1 in order of descent, taking 
his turn in order with other players. Each player during his turn 
tries to hit counters on the field. If he succeeds he gets an extra 
turn. Player who was hit plays in his turn at point from where 
he was sent back when hit. After finishing the game, that is, 
going back from number 12 to number 1, player becomes “wild- 
man.” He takes his turn in order but instead of moving from 
number to number he merely tries to hit other counters. Any 
counter hit by wild-man must begin over from number 1 regard- 
less of where it was. Any counter: stopping within scrummy 
(center marked S) must also start over from number 1. 

Number of Players—Two to six. 

The bending and stretching in this game put into use muscles 
which are not exercised much every day. It is a fine game for 
adults as well as children. 

ALDONA R. NARMONTA 
West Pullman School 
Chicago, Illinois 


An Archery Pageant and Tournament 


T HE program as suggested here is one which may be conducted 
by the physical education department in connection with an 
archery tournament to add a touch of pageantry to the event 
which will stimulate more interest in archery as a sport. The time 
needed for preparation may be put in during the regular archery 
training period. The pageant may be presented in one hour. 

Stage Setting—This program should be held outdoors at the 
end of the archery range near the target. At that point build a 
platform or stand. Decorate this with streamers, many-colored 
flags, and baskets of flowers. Arrange chairs or bleachers for the 
audience along the sides of the range opposite the target. If de- 
sired, a tent or “pavilion” for the archers may be placed at one 
side and decorated with pennants and streamers. 


Program 

1. Selection by the band—Any lively selection would be ap- 
propriate. Suggestions: “Anvil Chorus” from Jl Trovatore, by 
Verdi, or “Overture to Robin Hood,” by DeKoven. 

2. Rustic Dance —This is a dance in a rollicking merry mood 
with a morris step which was popular in “merrie old England” 
when archery was a very favorite recreation. 

The music, direction for dance steps, and pictures of the 
costumes can be found in Festival Book by Jeanette Lincoln, 
published by A. S. Barnes and Co. 

After the selection by the band, a small boy or girl, dressed 
to represent a herald, blows three blasts on a silver horn. Im- 
mediately Robin Hood’s band comes marching out on the range 
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DON’T THROW 
IT AWAY YET 


“THERE'S still plenty of fungicidal power in that Alta-Co 
Powder solution,” says the physical director. “Don’t 
throw it away yet.” And he’s right. This new material 
for the prevention of Athlete’s Foot is stable in solution; 
does not quickly break down in the presence of 
amounts of organic matter which normally get into foot 
tubs; need not be changed so frequently as other ma- 
trials. It is powerful, yet non-irritating. Send for report 
H95. It will go to you promptly. 
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A College Course in 


HYGIENE 


K. Frances Scott, M.D., Associate Professor 
of Hygiene, Smith College 


The author's professional knowledge of 
medicine and many vears of teaching are 
evident in the practical character of this 
excellent text. The material, both on indi- 
vidual and on group hygiene, is very full 
and arranged to be easily adaptable to 
courses of varying lengths. A workbook 
section at the back of the book provides 
blanks on which students can keep personal 
hygiene records during the year, thus ap- 
plying information learned in the class- 
room. Illustrated. $2.75 (probable). 


To be published in May 


BASKETBALL 
METHODS 


John W. Bunn, Dean of Men and formerly 
Director of Basketball at Stanford University 


The man who has developed the most suc- 
cessful basketball teams on the West Coast 
presents in this new book complete, de- 
tailed explanations of basketball techniques, 
team play, coaching methods, etc. This 
book, the first in the Health and Physical 
Education Series edited by Dr. N. P. Neil- 
son, will be ready in time for use in summer 
coaching schools. Illustrated. $3.00 (prob- 
able). 


To be published in June 


MACMILLAN 


and the herald loudly announces the 
Robin Hood’s Band. 

3. Classic Archery Tournament.—This part of the program 
should be prepared with the aid of the English department. 

Announcer: “Classic literature has given us many classic and 
notable archers . . . Introducing Robin Hood of Sherwood Forest.” 

As the band plays a selection from the opera Robin Hood 
a boy or girl dressed to represent Robin Hood comes oyt * 
the archer’s tent, marches out on the range, takes his Position 
and shoots, after which he returns to the archer’s tent, march 
to the music of the band. Robin Hood should wear green tights 
gray tunic, green shirt, gray cap with a feather in it, and sandals 
or low boots. Patterns for one type of Robin Hood costume 
may be purchased from Butterick Fashions. A novelty target with 
a large deer on it should be used for this part of the classic 
tournament. 

A shooting scene from the comedy and folk drama Robin 
Hood by Muriel Brown could be given at this time if desired, 
This drama calls for costumes of the period and for several 
extras as archers. 

The announcer then recites: 

“Strong of arm was Hiawatha; 

He could shoot ten arrows upward, 

Shoot them with such strength and swiftness. 

That the tenth had left the bow string 

Ere the first to earth had fallen.” 

While the band plays Indian music very softly, a boy dressed 
to represent Hiawatha appears on the range with his bow and 
arrows. After taking his position and shooting, he marches off the 
range as the Indian music is finished. 

Announcer: “And now friends, you are going to see the famous 
William Tell shoot an apple off his son’s head.” 

The band plays the “Overture” to William Tell, by Rossini. A 
boy dressed to represent William Tell takes his position on the 
range and shoots. A novelty target with a picture of a small boy 
with a large apple on his head should be used for this part of 
the classic tournament. 

Announcer: “And now comes the oldest archer known to man} 
He aims straight, shoots fast, and seldom misses his mark.” 

A small boy or girl dressed to represent Cupid takes his posi- 
tion on the range and shoots at a novelty target with a large 
heart on it. When Cupid is first announced, the band should play 
some popular love song, such as “Sweetheart.” 

If Cupid succeeds in shooting the arrow into the heart, the 
band should play “Here Comes the Bride” or some other well 
known wedding strain. 

In a like manner other archers from classic literature could be 
introduced. 

4 Talk —‘The Development of Archery as a Sport.” 

The speaker could discuss any or all of the following: (1) 
archery—an ancient sport; (2) the present peak of popularity; 
(3) national champions in the United States; (4) hunting wild 
animals with a bow and arrow. For suggestions see: 

“Yew and Cedar: With Finer Bows and Arrow, American 
Archers Outshoot Indians;” and “Hunting Wild Game with 
Bow and Arrows,” Literary Digest, (August 8, 1936) 

“Twang, Twang,” Colliers (September 21, 1935). 

“Experts Pull Strings for Accuracy and Long Distance,” 
News Week (August 15, 1936). 

“Modern Robin Hoods,” Christian Science Monitor, Mag- 
azine Section (July 15, 1936). 

5. Boys’ Chorus—(To be given from the platform). “Hunt- 
ing Song” (from Robin Hood, by Reginald DeKoven). 

6. Talk—‘“Archery as a Physical Education Activity.” 

In this talk, the speaker, who is also an archer, demonstrates 
that good shooting is a matter of good form more than any other 
one thing. He could also discuss the importance and value of 


archery as a school or physical education activity. For suggestions 
see: 


“Forester’s Dance” by 


ing 


“Archery as a Physical Education Activity,” C .W. Coleman, 
JourNAL or HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation (May 1935). 

“Archery as a School Sport,” Dr. Frank Lynam, THE JOURNAL 
or HEALTH AND Puysicat Epucation (April 1930). 

“Measure of Achievement in Archery; E. I. Hyde, Journal 
of Educational Research, (May 1934). 
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> Demonstrative Talk.—The Archer’s Tackle.” 

The speaker should discuss and show the audience the archer’s 
equipment, which is known as tackler, bows, arrow, arm braces, 
and gauntlets for protecting the finger tips. He should show as 
many different kinds of bows and arrows as possible. For Sug- 
“<n for the Archer,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 

Education (September 1935). 

“Making of Arrows,” W. B. Hunt, Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education (August 1935). 

“Bow Strings,” W. B. Hunt, Jndustrial Arts and Vocational 
Education (July 1935). | 

“New American Flat Bow,” J. Hazzard, Popular Science 
(August 1936). 

“Indoor Archery Equipment,” N. Reichart, THe JOURNAL oF 
HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation (October 1935). 

“Care of Archery Equipment,” W. P. Uhler, THe JourNnaAL 
or HEALTH AND Puysicat Epucation (February 1935). 

8. The Archery Tournament.—When the tournament is to 
start, a boy or girl dressed to represent a herald blows three 
blasts on a silver horn. The archers step to their places. Then 
the herald steps forward and loudly proclaims the rules of 
the ‘archery tournament, after which the shooting match starts. 
If possible, the archers should compete in shooting for accuracy 
and for distance. Titles such as “The Robin Hood of 1937,” 
“William Tell of 1937,” or “Hiawatha of 1937,” might be given 
to the winners. 

Suggestions for archer’s uniforms: Shorts, white shirts. and 
an old green hat pinned at the right in Robin Hood fashion. 

9. Selection by the Band—Any lively selection could be 
played for this final number. 

Marietta ABELL and AGNES J. ANDERSON. 
Glendale, California 


An Effective Tournament 


S A means of working up interest, creating enthusiasm with 
A competition. and giving a maximum of activity to each stu- 
dent, we found the following tournament quite effective: 

In each of our women’s physical education classes which meet 
three times per week, the tournament ran over a period of weeks 
and included badminton, shufflboard, table tennis, and deck 
tennis. With approximately twenty girls in each class, and each 
girl pairing off with a partner to play doubles in each of the above 
mentioned games, interest ran high in each class and also be- 
tween classes. At each game, each couple played another team 
approximately ten minutes and then rotated to another game with 
the same opponents. Scores of the games were kept by student 
assistants, and were totaled at the end of the class period. 

In badminton, points were counted; in deck tennis, games; in 
table tennis, points; in shuffleboard, points. Even a minus ten in 
shuffleboard was counted. At the end of four weeks each team 
had played every other team in the class and scored a certain 
number of points. The highest scoring team in each class received 
a small pin, and the lowest scoring team, a tiny loving cup made 
of a thimble, two safety pins and a collar button. In addition, 
the highest scorers in all classes gave a demonstration of the games 
between the halves of an intercollegiate basketball game. 

From time to time a list of points showing the rank of each 
team was posted, thus keeping everyone informed of his progress. 
In the case of illnesses or excused absences, that member of a team 
who was present was permitted to practice with some other girl 
who was without a partner, thus keeping everyone occupied. 

The equipment used consisted of two table-tennis tables, two 
shuffleboard courts, three courts suitable for either deck tennis or 
badminton, and then the necessary rackets, paddles, balls, etc. 

In spite of some limitations, we felt that the whole tourna- 
ment was a success from a standpoint of amount and varieties 
of activities, competition, interest, and skills learned and devel- 
oped. Because this worked so well for us we are passing it on to 
others with the hope that it may prove of value. 

EvELYN BACHMANN 
Director, Women’s Physical Education 
Culver-Stockton College 
Canton, Missouri 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT 
PREVENT I 
Five successful years without a change in this 
revolutionary method. Onox still does the job 


alone, unassisted. 


SIMPLE 
EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


100% SATISFACTION IN 
YOUR SCHOOL TEST OR 
YOU PAY NOTHING! 


Write for reports of users and trial offer. 
Complimentary bottle to coaches and 
P. E. D’s. if requested. 


MAKES THE SKIN UNSUITABLE 
SOIL FOR FUNGUS GROWTH 


Odorless yet destroys odors. No injury to 
fabrics, no loss of strength from age or ex- 
posure. Relieves burning feet. Students like it. 
ONOX, Inc., Department A. Main Office, 121 2nd St., San 
Francisco, 


. Calif. Central Division, 223 Oakdale Ave., Akron, 
©., Eastern Division, 14 Winifred St., West Haven, Conn. 
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Midwest District + 
« Association News 


President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. 
Past-President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 

Argo High School, where Matt McBride is Director of Physi- 
cal Education, has an attractive Hi-Noon Recreation Hour to pro- 
vide a wide variety of leisure-time activities for the students. The 
entire program is administered by a Hi-Noon Club, which con- 
sists of a president, vice-president, secretary, equipment managers, 
and patrol boys. A point system is used to stimulate interest. 

Katharine Leenhouts is the director of a fine program of health 
education at the LaSalle High School. One of the outstanding 
features of this program is the integration of its work with that 
of other departments. 

Saunemin Township High School has been added to the ever- 
increasing list of schools having new gymnasiums. The new build- 
ing, of the auditorium type, is 120 by 90 feet, with a playing floor 
of 93 by 50 feet. R. E. Kile, Director of Physical Education, re- 
ports that with these new facilities, they expect to add consider- 
ably to the recreation program. 

Don Smith, Director of Physical Education at Piper City, an- 
nounces the addition of an auditorium-gymnasium, 80 by 50 feet, 
with a seating capacity of approximately one thousand. 

Driver training and highway safety is being taught in Wauke- 
gan Township Secondary Schools. A dual-control car is used for 
the driver training, and classroom work for the general highway 
safety instruction. Safety work is under the direction of E. G. 
Neary. 

Now that the State Department of Physical Education, under 
the direction of Don Seaton, is preparing to release a carefully 
worked-out program of physical education for all levels of instruc- 
tion, it only remains for the public schools to take the final step 
in preparing to put this program into use. The placing of this 
work in the hands of qualified teachers will be one of the first 
moves essential to an adequate administration of the new pro- 
gram. We understand on good authority that schools not having 
qualified teachers or who do not satisfy the law with reference 
to organized programs of physical education will not be placed 
on the accredited list. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Forrest G. Clark 


Charleston, capital city of West Virginia, has been selected for 
the 1941 Midwest Physical Education Association Convention. 

West Virginia members, hosts for the first time, have begun 
plans already. Scores of their number who have gone west to 
attend the sessions of the last ten years are anxious to extend the 
hospitality of the organizations of the most eastern state in the 
district. 

The Executive Committee of the West Virginia Physical Edu- 
cation Association met at Jackson’s Mill, State 4-H Camp, April 
15 and 16, to make plans for the general meeting of the State 
Association at Wheeling November 2, 3, and 4. 

West Virginia was represented at Indianapolis this year by 
Dean Alden W. Thompson, Harry L. Samuel, Misses Beatrice 
Hurst, and Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University; Luther 
Poling, Concord State College; Steve Harrick, New River State 
College; Misses Ernestine Troemel and Mary E. White, Fairmont 
State College; Hazel Bartlett, Shepherd State College; Charlotte 
Berryman, Marshall College; Ross Ludwig, Fairmont Senior 
High School. 

West Virginia University students who participated in a 


demonstration were the Misses Nancy Allen, Jean Callaha: 
Ellison, Anne Fromme, Frances Haan, Lucille Houck, Eli 
Marshall, Gean Marshall, Cora Miller, Dylys Payne, Mary So 
Thelma Scott, Betty Schuchat, Diane Tauissant, and Val te, 
Work. Jean 
Miss Griffin, Dean Thompson, Mr. Ludwig, Mr. Poling, M 
Samuel, and Miss Bartlett also appeared on the program — 
The State Basketball Tournament, transfered this year to the 
University Field House, Morgantown, from West Virginia w, 
leyan College, Buckhannon, where it originated in 1914 = 
played before a record crowd, reaching toward the five then 
mark on the last night, March 25, when West Side Fairmont Hieh 
School won the championship by defeating Washington [ry 
of Clarksburg. Roy M. “Legs” Hawley, Director of Athletics 
West Virginia University, was the Tournament Director. 


OHIO 
Katherine Ruh 


Antoinette Lowry of Bexley Junior High School, Bexley, Ohio 
is the person back of the microphone on the Ohio School of the 
Air, This is a program presented over WOSU (Ohio State Upi- 
versity) each Monday at 1:45. The purpose of this Ohio School 
of the Air Play Time period is to give a variety of physical edy. 
cation activities suitable for the primary age group; to aid the 
classroom teachers in their teaching of physical education; to 
present activities which can be adapted to the classroom; and to 
give sufficient material so that the regular teacher can use the 
same for other physical education periods or for recess. Theg 
broadcasts are particularly valuable in many places throughout the 
state where there is no special teacher or special supervisor of 
physical education in the elementary school. 

Cleveland entertained on April 21 and 22 for the setond in. 
dependent convention of the Ohio Physical and Health Education 
Association. A varied program pleased the interests of all those 
who attended. Among the activities were visitation of the Cleve- 
land schools, motion pictures, discussions, and addresses. 


WISCONSIN 
Fred Hein 


Wisconsin was well represented at the Midwest convention in 
spite of the considerable distance to be traveled. All who attended 
were most appreciative of both the excellent convention program 
and of Hoosier hospitality. We were especially pleased to have 
Hans Schmidt of the State Department with us at Indianapolis, 

The Milwaukee Women’s Physical Education Club held a 
dance symposium on April 15 which was very outstanding. 
Various methods of presentation and technique were well por- 
traved by the Misses Ione Tetting, Viola Harvey, Jean Preece, 
Nancy McKnight, Marie Adams, Esther Heiden, and Mrs. Marian 
Hammond. 

An executive committee meeting was held at Indianapolis at 
which preliminary plans for next year’s state convention in Mil- 
waukee were made. Editor Stangel reported that for the second 
consecutive year membership was well over the three hundred 
mark. Plans were made to contact members of the graduating 
classes in physical education with a view of affording new men- 
bers of our profession the counseling and service of the 
Association. 

Wisconsin is highly honored by the appointment of Blanche 
Trilling as a fellow in the American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion. Miss Trilling has been for years one of our state’s outstand- 
ing people and is in a large measure responsible for the fine 
development of the women’s department at the University oi 
Wisconsin. We all unite in offering our congratulations on the 
well deserved honor bestowed on Miss Trilling. 

Many pageants and demonstrations, calculated to point out to 
parents and communities the work being done in physical educ- 
tion, have been conducted during the past few weeks. Milwaukee 
has just completed its annua! gymnastic meets with a very fine 
participation. 

A meeting of a temporary committee to formulate plans and 
develop a larger group which will eventually construct a curricu- 
lum for health and physical education, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Instruction, was held in Madison Decem- 
ber 14. 
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Central District + 
+ Association News 


President—Elizabeth Halsey, lowa University. ; 

President-Elect—Willard N. Greim, Denver Public Schools. 

Vice-President—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. H. Morrison, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Wayne, Nebraska. 


C. T. Peterson 


To the present time Iowa City has had the only national 
Women’s Basketball officials’ Rating Board in Iowa, with Gladys 
Scott as chairman. However, a local group was organized in 
Burlington during the winter. Of this group Ruth A. Riegel, 
Mary Waterhouse, and Helen Meyer recently received national 
ratings. The board will now be eligible for affiliation with the 
National Officials’ Rating Committee at the beginning of next 
season. 

A committee is at work on establishing two Youth Hostel 
loops in southeastern Iowa in the neighborhood of Iowa City. 
Miriam Taylor of the University of Iowa and Winifred Blake, 
formerly a national staff member of the A.Y.H., are prime movers 
in the project. 

Dr. Gladys Scott of the University of Iowa has recently con- 
ducted basketball officials rating clinics under the auspices of the 
University of Wisconsin and the University of Minnesota. 

Definite organization plans have been made for Youth Hostels 
at Anamosa and Monticello in anticipation of a chain of hostels 
in northeastern Iowa leading up to McGregor and lining up with 
the Wisconsin hostels. 

The very effective exhibit which the University of Iowa had 
at San Francisco was made by W.P.A. Craft Projects in Des 
Moines after plans made by staff members of the physical educa- 
tion department at the University. 

Martha Hill gave an interesting Graduate College Lecture on 
“The Dance as an Art in Education” at the State University in 
March. She also taught a class of University students in dance 
technique. 

The State University is conducting an interesting physical 
education program for freshman women. Two hours a week are 
devoted to activity, the third hour being used for a program of 
orientation and interpretation of the content of the field of health, 
physical education, and recreation. Discussions, lectures, movies, 
demonstrations, and a miniature playday are means for making 
the program effective. 

The Iowa Girls’ Athletic Association, of which Ellen Mosbek 
of the State University is Secretary, has planned spring leader- 
ship conferences in all seven districts. The association aim is 
to have every high school attend a playday before the end of the 
school year. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 


For as long as ten years Kansas Colleges have been sponsoring 
annual playdays for high schools. Soon after the formation of 
the State Organization of Women’s Athletic Associations in 1924, 
a division of counties was made between the various colleges. 
Each year these colleges organize playdays for the high schools 
of the counties assigned to them. 

A recent survey of college playdays made under the direction 
of Evelyn Hinton, State Basketball Chairman, shows the follow- 
ing, among other things: 

The following colleges held playdays during the year: Emporia, 
Friends, Kansas State, Kansas University, Marymount, Ottawa, 
Southwestern, Washburn, Wichita, and the State Teachers Colleges 
at Pittsburg, Emporia, and Hays. 

Five colleges required health certificates and three others asked 
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the participants to be checked as to physical condition. Registra- 
tion fees were charged in most cases to cover cost of luncheon, 
the usual fee being 25 cents. The total participation in twelve 
college playdays was 1,562, or an average per college of 130. The 
most commonly used activities for the playdays were swimming, 
volleyball, tenniquoits, basketball, ping-pong, baseball, group sing- 
ing, and posture contests. Twenty-three other activities were 
used by one or more schools. 


MINNESOTA 
Carl L. Nordly 

The New Ulm, Hutchinson, Morton, and Buffalo Lake public 
schools have been provided with new gymnasiums. 

The St. Paul public schools, which are handicapped by lack 
of indoor and outdoor facilities, are gradually overcoming the 
difficulty. Gene Aldrich, Director of Athletics, reports the Monroe 
High School gymnasium is being constructed with a playing floor 
87' x 50’ with natural lighting on three sides. Telescopic bleachers 
will accommodate 1400 spectators. The St. Paul City Council is 
cooperating with the W.P.A. in developing an athletic site for 
football and track and field at Central High School. The Buckner 
system of irrigation will be installed for sodded areas. A 92,000- 
watt lighting system will be provided. Bleachers will be steel 
supported, with concrete footboards and wooden seats. Under 
one stand will be a field house providing dressing rooms, show- 
ers, men’s and women’s rest rooms, storage space, and a heating 
plant. The Harding field will have the same playing facilities as 
the Central field with the addition of tennis courts and a baseball 
diamond. This field will be completed in all details except lights 
and stands by the fall of 1939. Several additions and new build- 
ings include provision for playrooms with modern equipment in 
the elementary schools. 

Paul Schmidt in physical education and Helen Church in 
music are cooperating in a production of gypsy songs, games, and 
dances in which 2100 Rochester public school pupils will par- 
ticipate May 18. 

Paul Schmidt of Rochester is reorganizing the Southeastern 
Section. During the last two years, two chairmen of the section 
have moved to other states. 


NEBRASKA 
R. D. Watkins 

The High School Athletic Committee on Girl’s Activities has 
just been appointed. The co-chairmen are Louise Kohl, Doane 
College, and Ruth Andresen, North Platte Public Schools. Other 
members of this committee are Lillian Story, Lincoln, and 
Catherine Carrick, Omaha. The committee is now working on 
a new suggested program with changes in the present point system 
and award system. They are working in cooperation with O. L. 
Webb, Secretary of the Nebraska High School Activities 
Association. 

A city council for recreational activities for girls and women 
has recently been organized in Lincoln. It embraces all organ- 
izations and groups doing anything for girls and women. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of the University of Omaha 
chartered a bus to take the delegates to the National Convention 
in Berkeley, California, April 12, 13, and 14. 

Virginia Moomaw, of Falls City, has compiled a district and 
national directory of dance teachers. 


MISSOURI 
Jack Matthews 

St. Joseph has organized an Association for Physical Educa- 
tion. James Stretter, a teacher at the Roosevelt Junior High 
School, is President. 

A course in physical, health, and safety education is being 
developed for the entire school system in St. Joseph. Muriel 
Lomax is Director of Physical Education in the St. Joseph schools. 

Reeves Peters, a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and 
a teacher in the Kansas City Northeast High School, has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Officials for the Big Six Conference. 

The State meeting of the Missouri State Physical and Health 
Education Association was held at the State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, March 25. 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of St. Louis and 
Vicinity held a demonstration on January 20. The program in- 
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cluded a modern dance group, badminton technique, stunts, ball- 
room dancing demonstration, basketball tactics, and a demonstra- 
tion basketball game. 

On Feb. 1, the Missouri State Physical and Health Education 
Association had 130 members with dues paid for 1939. 

Norma M. Leavitt will assume duties as Chairman of the 
National Volleyball Committee on July 1. Her term of appoint- 
ment is for two years. 

The Columbia Board of Officials for Women’s Sports began 
their annual refereeing school for basketball January 14. The 
meetings continued each Saturday until the middle of February 
when the National test for women officials was conducted. Mar- 
garet Duncan of the University of Missouri and Emma Spencer 
of Stephens College, who are national judges, and Norma Leavitt 
of the University of Missouri and Anna Sue Kennedy of Hickman 
High School, who are nationally rated officials, comprised 
the group conducting the refereeing school and the examining 
board. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Rose Gaffaney 

The State Council met in Fargo on January 21. Dr. Gates, 
Director of Health Education for North Dakota, gave an interest- 
ing report on a new bulletin on health education that will soon 
be available to teachers in the state. Harry Weinbergen appointed 
a committee to work with the State Department in compiling a 
state curriculum in physical education. 

Fargo, Valley City, Jamestown, Wahpeton, and Grand Forks 
had their annual ice carnivals recently. 

The new Winter Sports Building at Fargo is now in use. The 
grand opening will take place soon. 

All officers of the state athletic board were renamed: B. C. B. 
Tighe, Fargo, President; M. B. Zimmerman, Wahpeton, Vice- 
President; L. A. White, Secretary. 

The Fargo Health and Physical Education Association has re- 
cently elected new officers: President, Hazel Dettman; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha Sorenson; Sec’y-Treas., Marcella Schadler. P. E. 
Mickelson has been appointed chairman of a committee to investi- 
gate the possibility of securing a state director for North Dakota. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ruth Covington 

We hear as follows about the recreational program at Yank- 
ton College: 

The aim for the social life of the College this year has been to 
introduce and stress social activities other than social dancing. 
We are not by any means excluding social dancing. We are, 
rather, broadening the range of recreational possibilities. Last 
October, the Women’s Physical Education Minor students spon- 
sored a play night which included roller skating in the gym- 
nasium. The project was very successful and created such a 
demand that the W.A.A. made their main project of the year 
the purchasing of roller skates as permanent property of the 
school. At present this equipment is used to capacity nearly 
every week end. Due to small space and limited number of 
skates, we run three one-hour groups, charging ten cents an 
hour. So far we have had capacity crowds at all times and have 
the skates well toward being paid for. 


The Sigma Mu girls are planning an “Old Time Dance,” with 
all kinds of square dances, in the near future. If advance inter- 
est is any indication, it will be a decided success. 

From Spearfish Normal we hear that coeducation classes in 
volleyball, badminton, and ping-pong, under the title of recrea- 
tional games, are being tried this quarter and have proved quite 
successful. 

Coeducational classes are also given in tap dancing and social 
dancing. At present the Women’s Athletic Association is working 
on the ‘Follies,’ an annual production of song and dance. 

From Eastern Normal comes news that a dance group from 
the W.A.A. presented a program before the Women’s clubs and 
the student body on March 14. The dances were based on the 
different eras of womanhood in the history of South Dakota, in- 
cluding “The Pioneer Woman,” “The Blizzard of 1888,” “The 
Gay Nineties,” and many others. 


News from the Me 
Dance Section 


Margaret Jewell 

To all members of the Dance Section who were unable to 
attend the recent national convention of the American Associa. 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held in San 
Francisco from April 3 to 6, and the Preconvention Dance Session 
April 1 and 2, we extend our genuine regret, and shall endeavor 
in this month’s column to give you some idea of the many events 
that took place there. More than two thousand members of the 
Association were registered at the Convention and about two 
hundred participated in the Preconvention. It was most stimulat. 
ing and encouraging to those of us from the West to have so 
many visitors from North, South, Midwest, and East, and we 
hope to strengthen our national unity as a section through just 
such contacts. 

Highlights of the Preconvention included two excellent sessions 
with Martha Hill on dance composition and one on lay dance, 
Divided groups made it possible for Marian Van Tuyl to lead 
stimulating classes in movement techniques at the same time. 
Martha B. Deane and a staff of six assisting teachers presented 
various methods which might be used with beginning dancers to 
develop concepts of movement, space, time, idea, and dynamics, 

The Saturday evening session was devoted to social dancing— 
mixers led by Winifred Van Hagen, and special routines in waltzes 
and foxtrots taught by Evelyn Corey, assisted by charming and 
capable junior high school students. 

Sunday’s program featured composition analysis and dance 
accompaniment, the first a clever “tongue in cheek” “Musical 
Chairs,” described as a “choric game in six sections” and presented 
by Bernice Van Gelder and her group from San Francisco State 
College. The last part of the program showed the Berkeley 
Choregraphy Group dancing “Festal Occasions,” first to per- 
cussion accompaniment composed by Lou Harrison and later to 
piano accompaniment by Esther Williamson. 

The section meetings of the convention featured, on Monday 
afternoon, a demonstration of dance on all levels from elementary 
school to college. Early rhythmic activities, creative folk dance, 
and modern dance contributed to a panoramic view of what 
might be accomplished with an integrated rhythmic program over 
a period of twelve to sixteen years. Especially outstanding on 
this program was a group of vigorous high school boys from 
Hayward High School, directed by Dorothy Smith. 

Two excellent papers were presented at the last section meet- 
ing and provoked stimulating discussion. The first by Florence 
Alden was titled “An Administrator Looks at Dance’’; the second, 
by Barbara Page Beiswanger, defined the various general and 
specific contributions made to the total program by each type of 
dance. Mary Jo Shelly spoke on “Facts and Fancies in the 
Dance” at the closing general session. 

Business meetings were not ignored, and the various policies 
approved, as well as the new Legislative Board personnel, will be 
described at length in next month’s issue. Lucile Czarnowski, 
University of California, was elected to succeed Barbara Page 
Beiswanger who has contributed so much of her time and energy 


in the past two years as a most successful and _ stimulating 
National Chairman. 


x 

Other district conventions report similar provocative programs. 
Janet Cummings writes that “The program of the Dance Sec- 
tion of the Central District Convention in Sioux City, Towa, 
March 29 to April 1, was interesting, stimulating, practical. The 
Young Teacher Testimonial Panel, Gertrude Baker, University 
of Minnesota, discussion leader, assisted by nine panel members, 
contributed problems of ‘Motivation of Dance for Junior and 
Senior High School Ages,’ ‘Problems of Performances—School 
Night, Operetta, and May-Fete,’ ‘Large Classes-—-Mixed Ability— 
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ce. ‘Clogging,’ ‘Folk Dance,’ and gave ways in which 
ree their problems, indicating the solutions that worked 
and those that did not work. The whole panel exemplified one 
of the points made in the general meeting the day before in 
which it was stressed that the teacher had to take what he found 
in the situation and work from that point.” 
* 


Bennington School of the Dance at Mills College has sent out 
its summer catalogues which announce several changes in pro- 
gram for this year’s session, which will run from July 1 to 
August 11. Major courses are available with each artist-in- 
structor, as well as in music and stage design for the dance. A 
new course in experimental production (Hill and Lauterer) is also 
being given. Information is available from Mary Jo Shelly or 
Martha Hill at Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. 

x 


Marian Van Tuyl continues her active year at Mills College 
with the following program for the spring: April 22, lesson and 
demonstration with group of ten at the Sacramento Junior 
College—Symposium of Junior Colleges; May 11, representing 
dance in a program on the arts at the Fine Arts Division of Gen- 
eral Federation of Womens Clubs; May 19, Spring Demonstra- 
tion of the work of all dance classes at Mills College; May 23, 
Demonstration of Composition by members of Marian Van Tuyl’s 
group; June 9 and 10, Annual Mills College Greek Play (Greek 
Chorus dance directed by Marian Van Tuyl); June 10, Mills 
day at the Exposition (a demonstration of dance work will be 
given by the Marian Van Tuy! group). 

Several new dance activities have made a recent appearance. 
Bennett Junior College dance majors, for instance, this year 
made a field trip to New York where they visited the major 
dance studios as well as classes at New York University and 
Columbia and the American Ballet. Shows, concerts, lectures, 
and visits to dance libraries completed the tour. 

A recent trend toward small informal gatherings of dance 
clubs to fill in the interim of large symposia was shown at the 
University of Georgia, March 4, when the Dance Club enter- 
tained dancers from Georgia State College for Women with folk 
and modern dance and lively discussion. 

The latest symposium of ideas on the dance in its relation 
to other arts is reported from Texas State College for Women 
by Anne Schley Duggan, who spoke there on March 8 in a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Music Department, which included rep- 
resentatives of various arts related to music. 

* 

In an effort to cover the dance news which comes pouring 
in from over the country, the following resume has been made. 
As one can see, the spring rush is well under way! Dance con- 
certs or student recitals were presented on February 23 at Farm- 
ville State Teachers College, Virginia, Louise Kirkpatrick; and 
in March on the dates below: 11, Sweet Briar College, Virginia, 
Nora Staael, director; 17, Monticello College, Illinois, Barbara 
Page Beiswanger; Castilleja School, Palo Alto, Miss Percy M. 


Gill; 18, 22, 24, Randolph-Macon, Eleanor Struppa; 18, Wellesley 
College (“Fighting the Waves,” by Yeats, in collaboration with 
the Theatre Workshop), Charlotte MacEwan; a symposium pro- 
gram presented for the Washington Dance Association by the 
Marjory Webster School of Physical Education, George Washing- 
ton University, Trinity College, Mt. Vernon Seminary, and the 
Holton Arms School. 

April saw the Folk Dance Festival and a college Dance 
Symposium in Washington, D. C., as well as Temple University’s 
first student program in modern dance. 

Concert artists and leaders in dance who have recently ap- 
peared on college programs include Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman, Hollins College, Virginia, February 16; Hanya Holm, 
Bennett Junior College, February 23; Martha Graham and Louis 
Horst, North Texas State Teachers College, March 3; Martha 
Graham, Boston University, March 27; and Norman Lloyd, 
Temple University, April 1. 


Dollow the new trend in 
SOCIAL DANCE 


Teach 
Rhythm, Body Balance, 
How to MOVE WELL 


Spring and Summer Normal Courses 


“ALBERT BUTLER 


Studios—66 East 56th St., New York 


Plaza 3-7240 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 


intensive three-week session begins june 12 
hanya holm and concert group 
now booking 1939-40 transcontinental tour 


e 215 west 11 street wa 9-6530 


new york 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
SUMMER COURSE 


JUNE 5TH TO AUGUST 25TH 


Louis H. Chalif—Folk, National and Ballet 
Billy Newsome—Tap and Musical Comedy 
Alexis Dolinoff—Toe and Ballet 
Frances L. Chalif—Baby and Ballroom 

Polly Korchien—Modern 
Thomas A. Riley—Ballroom 

Paco Cansino—Spanish 

John Plaza—Acrobatics 


Special Folk Dance Class $5.00 per week 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Write for free catalogue 


For your dance program. WE have more 
than 1,000 solo and group dances and 
short and full length Ballets to choose from. 
There are dances for every purpose and 
occasion. 


CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for free Mail Order Catalog 


Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special ... 
Separately, Each $2.00 $8.50 


Folk Dances in 3 Volumes 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 
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Eastern District + 
* Association News 


President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
C. Belle Meyers 

The District of Columbia Branch of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics heard an interesting report of its activities for 
the year. In addition to the usual reports, Mrs. Kiellstrom told 
about the District of Columbia physical education cooperative 
sports film library. This venture was undertaken with eight 
participating schools and colleges: Galludet, George Washington, 
Maryland, and Holton Arms, Marjorie Webster, Sidwell Friends. 
and Woodrow Wilson High Schools. Films purchased this year 
are Harry Cooper on golf, beginners swimming, and an English 
tennis film. Circulation of the films among eight schools per- 
mitted of more frequent showings at less expense than ordinary 
rentals would entail. Other schools have indicated a desire to 
join next year. 

The D.C. Women’s Division of the Association for Health and 
Physical Education has planned an interesting panel dinner. The 
following members of the panel are to offer the challenge: 

“The Administrator Looks at Physical Education,” Dr. Chester 
W. Holmes, Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 

“The Doctor Looks at Physical Education,’ Dr. Ella Oppen- 
heimer, Director Maternal and Child Welfare, Public Health 
Service. 

“The Artist Looks at Physical Education.” Thomas Parker, 
W.P.A. 

“The Parent Looks at Physical Education,’ Mrs. Henry 
Gratten Doyle, President, D.C. Board of Education. 

“The Judge Looks at Physical Education,” Judge Fay Bentley, 
Juvenile Court. 

“The Youth Looks at Physical Education,” Representative of 
the National Youth Association. 

“The Physical Educator Answers the Challenge,’ Birch E. 
Bayh, Head of Department of Health and Physical Education, 
D.C. Public Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


The newly elected officers of the Southeastern District, 
Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation are: President, Herbert S. Herzog, Upper Darby 
High School; Vice-President, Dr. W. F. Meredith, University of 
Pennsylvania; Secretary, Margaret Graham, Eddystone High 
School; Treasurer, Dorothy Yanisch, Sellersville-Perkasie High 
School. 

The Women’s Swimming Team of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania won first place in the women’s national intercollegiate 
telegraphic swimming meet. They won first place in the 75-yard 
medley, time 46.6 seconds, thereby breaking the former record of 
They also won four second 
places and one third. Dorothy Maloney is coach of the team. 

On Friday, March 31, six intramural teams from the University 
of Pennsylvania entertained six intramural teams from Columbia 
University in the third annual series. Columbia won the matches 
in basketbali, handball, and table tennis, and the Pennsylvania 
teams were the winners in bowling, volleyball, and badminton. 
The contestants pay their own traveling expenses, and the host 
institution provides the facilities and the staff supervision for 


_this very satisfactory form of modified inter-institutional partici- 


pation by intramural teams, whose records are outstanding. 
Howard L. Conrad, Supervisor of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia Public Schools, reports that junior and voca- 


tional high schools are engaging in cooperative curriculum planni 
and revision in the fields of physical and health education, The 
entire group is divided into various “production” Committees 
for purposes of evaluation, modification, and enrichment, 

Amos E. Neyhart, The Pennsylvania State College, nationally 
known as an expert in traffic safety, spoke in a number of higk 
schools in the Northeastern District this spring. He believes that 
the teaching of safety education properly belongs in the depart 
ment of physical education. ; 

A mixed playday was sponsored at Temple University by the 
Women’s Athletic Association and the Men’s Intramural Grow 
The purpose was to foster the spirit of play among students who 
are not actively engaged in varsity competition, but who enjo 
play for play’s sake. The program included volleyball, table 
tennis, paddle tennis, and badminton. 


RHODE ISLAND 


RESOLUTION upon the death of Dr. Erik A. Andersen, De 
Superintendent of Providence Public Schools. 

Wuereas, Dr. Andersen served as one of its founders, and has 
always displayed the deepest interest in the development, growth 
and progress of our society; and 

WHeErEAS, Under his able leadership the educational offerings 
in the public schools have been greatly developed and enriched 
especially in the field of health and physical education; and 

Wuereas, His friends and associates, not only in the public 
schools, but in the many interests in which he was associated, 
feel deeply grieved at the loss of one who was, to them, a con- 
stant source of inspiration and guidance; 

Be It Resolved, That we, the members of the Rhode Island 
Physical Education Association, hereby record our grateful appre- 
ciation of the services that he rendered to the cause of health and 
physical education; and 

That this resolution be spread upon the minutes of the Associa- 
tion as an enduring tribute to his memory; and 

That copies of this resolution be sent to the members of his 
family. 


puty 


The Committee 

Dr. Charles B. Lewis 
Professor Leslie Swain 
President John H. Osterberg 
Secretary Robert L. Brown 


CONSTITUTION OF THE STUDENT SECTION 


Eastern District Society 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Name.—The name of this organization shall be the Student 
Section of the Eastern District of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Nature and Purpose—The Student Section shall be a coordina- 
tion agency. The purpose shall be: 

1. To share in supporting the policies and standards of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

2. To cooperate in promoting professional thinking and pro- 
fessional activities. 

3. To encourage student interest and responsibility in promot- 
ing physical education. 

4. To integrate experiences of students and leaders in physical 
education so that there may be understanding and cooperation 
for professional progress. 

5. To develop social and professional relationships with student 
groups from other teacher-training institutions. 

6. To arrange and conduct the annual convention program. 

Membership and Voting.—1. Any institution giving profes- 
sional training for teachers of physical education located in the 
state comprising the Eastern District of the A.A.H.P.E.R. shall 
be considered a member. 

2. Each institution shall be considered a permanent member 
and shall appoint not more than two delegates to represent it. 
These shall be appointed at least three months prior to the annual 
convention of the Eastern District Society. Names of delegates 
should be sent to the Chairman of the Student Section. 
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3. The voting delegates must be members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
and shall abide by its rules and policies. Application for voting 
recognition must be made immediately after being appointed 
delegate by the teacher-training institution. 

4. Each delegate shall have one vote. 

5. Faculty advisor (to be decided). 

Officers and Duties—1. The officers of the Student Section 
shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer. 
These officers shall be elected every two years by the delegates 
attending the Business Meeting of the Convention held during 
the even years. The duties of these officers shall be: (a) to 
further the nature and purpose of this Constitution by acting 
as an advisory body and (b) to act in the capacity of an Execu- 
tive Committee. 

2. The appointed officers of the Student Section shall be a 
Chairman and Secretary. These officers shall be appointed for 
a period of one year by the Executive Committee. They shall 
be chosen from a teacher-training institution giving professional 
training for teachers of physical education in the city of the next 
annual convention of the Eastern District. The duties of officers 
shall be to arrange and conduct the annual convention program 
for that year. 

Committees—1. The Executive Committee shall act in the 
capacity of appointing the Chairman and Secretary for each 
annual convention of the Eastern District. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall also act as a consulting body in the interpretation of 
this constitution. 

2. The Nominating Committee shall be composed of two 
members of the Convention City Committee and three delegates 
chosen from those present at the Student Section Business 
Meeting. 

3. The Convention City Committee shall be chosen by the 
Chairman of the Student Section. The membership of the Com- 
mittee shall be from the Convention City. Its members shall 
act as coordinators in promoting the immediate business arrange- 
ments of the Student Section. 

4. The Publication Committee (to be decided). 

By-Laws.——The American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and the Eastern District Society con- 
stitutions shall rule in all cases not covered by this constitution. 


In Memoriam 
Rae H. Hinman 


It is fitting and proper that the profession of physical educa- 
tion should pay tribute to the memory of Rae H. Hinman who 
died suddenly on November 9, 1938. 

Mr. Hinman was born in Friendship, New York, September 
10, 1887. He graduated from Temple University in physical edu- 
cation in 1912. In September of that year he entered the Buffalo 
system as an instructor in physical education. Since September, 
1915, he has been Director of Physical Education at the South 
Park High School. During this time he received his A.B. degree 
from Canisius College and continued work for his master’s de- 
gree at the University of Buffalo. 

Mr. Hinman was an outstanding member of the South Park 
faculty. He was deeply beloved by students and alumni. He was 
recognized throughout the Buffalo school system as an outstand- 
ing leader and an example of high moral character and the type 
of true sportsmanship which exemplifies the finest quality of 
citizenship—-By Ellis H. Champlin. 


Watson Lewis Savage 

Watson Lewis Savage, secretary of the Savage School for 
Physical Education, founded by his father the late Dr. Watson 
L. Savage, died at the Doctors Hospital in New York City on 
January 17 after a short illness. 

Mr. Savage graduated from Rye Neck High School, Mam- 
aroneck, N.Y., following which he attended Cornell University. 
After service in the World War, he was awarded a War Alumnus 
diploma from Cornell. : 

Mr. Savage is survived by his wife, Mrs. Juliet Clark Savage; 
his mother; three brothers, John W., Richard B., and Kirkwood 
H. Savage; and a sister, Dorothy D. Savage—Randall D. Warden, 
National Necrology Committee. 
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Southwest District + 
+» Association News 


President—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 
Vice-President—Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State College. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 


ARIZONA 
Nelda Taffe 


Golf and more golf would seem to be the phrase applicable 
to the University of Arizona and the some forty-five girls partici- 
pating in the program here in March and April. In addition to 
the intramural events, the Spring Open, the Mixed Doubles, the 
Beginner and the Intermediate Tournaments, six girls journeyed 
to Phoenix to win from the Arizona State Teachers and Phoenix 
Junior College teams, and four represented the school in the 
Tucson City Tournament in which Betty Putnam was medalist 
and runner-up in the championship flight and Margaret Lamb 
runner-up in the second flight. Considered one of the major 
upsets in Southwestern sports was Betty Putnam’s defeat of Mrs. 
R. D. Roper, defending state champion for many years, and her 
entrance in the finals and emerging runner-up in the South- 
western Tournament at Phoenix. On April 15, four girls went 
to Cananea, Sonora, Mexico, to participate in the Arizona State 
Tournament as representatives of the University Women’s Putters 
Club which was last year accepted as an official member of the 
Arizona State Women’s Golf Association. 

This year the Western Archery Association and the Arizona 
State Archery Association held their tournaments together in 
Phoenix. The University of Arizona W. A A. entered the follow- 
ing girls in the State Archery Tournament, April 1 and 2: 
Helen LeTarte, Diana Shuebruk, Mona Joy Warner, and Mildred 
Elam Hayner. Mildred Hayner placed third in the Women’s 
Division of the Western Archery Association Tournament. Mrs. 
Hayner also took third place in the Women’s Clout Shoot and 
won the championship in the Women's Collegiate Division. 

The Fourteenth Annual Arizona State Tennis Tournament was 
held on the University of Arizona Courts, Tucson, March 29 to 
April 2. There were 93 singles players and 49 doubles teams 
entered in 11 events. This event was sponsored by the University. 
The next State Tournament will be played in Phoenix. 

On April 7, 8, and 9, the First Annual boys and girls Tennis 
Tournament was held on the University of Arizona Courts. The 
events were limited to boys and girls singles. 

Miss Pat Parsons, President, and Ruth Crist, incoming Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Athletic Association at the University of 
Arizona, made the trip during spring vacation to the University 
of California at Berkeley for the National A.F.C.W. Convention 
April 12, 13, and 14. , 

Marguerite Chesney sends in the following item: 

“The Annual Spring ‘Sports Day’ between the coeds of 
University of Arizona and A.S.T.C. at Tempe and Phoenix Junior 
College was held at Tempe March 18, 1939. A.S.T.C. acted as 
hostess. There was competition in archery, baseball, golf, and 
tennis.” 

CALIFORNIA 
Claire M. Johnston 


Many people from California attended the Convention of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion held in San Francisco April 3 to 6. The State and South- 
west District Associations held their conventions at the same time. 

The Southwest District breakfast program was presided over 
by Louise Cobb, President. 

Californians were particularly happy to welcome back Dr. 
Jay B. Nash, who was on the program of the National 
Convention. 

The California State luncheon on April 3 was well attended. 
The program, presided over by Florence Stephenson, President, 
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was outstanding. Among the honored guests were all of the state 
directors of physical education that California has been privileged 
to have, namely, Dr. Clark Hetherington, Dr. Herbert Stolz, Dr. 
N. P. Neilson, and Mr. Hal Orion. 

Mrs. Roberta Bedell of Fremont High School in Oakland has 
worked out a most interesting course of study in social dancing 
for use in that school. It might be possible to secure copies by 
writing her. 

Charles W. Davis, in charge of the Recreation Building at the 
International Exposition in San Francisco, has published a very 
complete bibliography of books on recreation. These books are 
also on display at the building. 

Martin Trieb sends the following news items from Los 
Angeles: 

“The bill known as the California Community Recreation 
Enabling Act, sponsored by the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Assembly Bill 995, was given a ‘Do Pass’ recom- 
mendation by the Assembly Committee on Education on March 
17. It now goes before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Assembly.” 

Dr. James E. Rogers of the National Recreation Association 
spoke in Los Angeles on March 28. Arrangements were made by 
C. L. Glenn, Supervisor of Physical Education of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, for Dr. Rogers to speak at a general play- 
ground meeting in the afternoon. 

Dr. Rogers has been associated with the National Recreation 
Association as head of the physical education service for many 
years. Prior of this connection, however, and for a time in the 
early days of development of playground and recreation work in 
Los Angeles, he was a director in the Department of Playground 
and Recreation. He is a man of wide knowledge in his field and 
is a speaker well worth hearing. 

Honored for his contribution to the growth of public recrea- 
tion in the United States, George Hjelte, Superintendent of Los 
Angeles Recreation, has been selected for a 1939 Fellowship Award 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, according to a notification received in a letter from 
Dr. John Brown, Jr., New York, Chairman of the Association’s 
Honor Awards Committee. The honor was conferred at the 
Association convention at San Francisco, April 3. Only one 
other municipal recreation executive has ever received the award 
before, viz., V. K. Brown, head of the Chicago recreation system, 
the first to obtain it. 

An exhibit of the arts and crafts of the Department of play- 
grounds and recreation of Los Angeles was placed on display 
beginning April 1 in the Recreation Building of the Golden Gate 
International Exposition in San Francisco. The following selected 
arts and crafts make up the display: leather crafts, art metal 
work, woodcraft, clay modeling, weaving, fabric painting, block 
printing, basketry, etchings, paintings. 

A film on group methods of teaching tennis to musical accom- 
paniment for developing rhythm of stroke is being completed by 
Mrs. Margaret Fitch Newport at Mills College. Excellent pho- 
tography has been done by Bedell Harrison. 

Cicely Bartle, a former member of the faculty of Radcliffe 
College, has joined the staff of the Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education for Women at Stanford University. Arthur A. 
Esslinger is also a new member of the staff in the School ot 
Hygiene and Physical Education at Stanford. 

The second edition, revised and enlarged, of the “Physical 
Education Curriculum—a National Program” by William Ralph 
LaPorte, includes the findings of the National Research Com- 
mittee. The first edition was quickly exhausted. 


UTAH 


Bernice Moss 


Katharine C. Carlisle, Director of the Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation Division at the Utah State Agricultural College, now in 
California on leave of absence, and Maxine Heiss, acting director 
of the same division, are working on a committee under the 
chairmanship of Louise S. Cobb of the University of California 


which is making a study of coeducational physical education 
activities. 


Southern District 
«+ Association News 


President—Dr. Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Wo 
Denton. 
President-Elect—Len T. Sherrill, Louisiana State University, 
Vice-President—Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Tulsa Public Schools, 
Treasurer—M. E. Potter, University of Kentucky. 
Secretary—Jess W. Hair, State Department of Education, La, 


ALABAMA 
Curren A. Farmer 

The Alabama Association for Health, Physical Education, ang 
Recreation held its annual meeting in Montgomery on March 24 
in connection with the meeting of the Alabama Education Assoc. 
ation. Principal speakers were Dr. T. E. McDonough and Dr. 
J. R. Sharman. 

The following officers were elected for 1939-40: President 
Minnie Sellers; President-Elect. Harriet Barnes; Vice-President, 
Margaret McCall; Treasurer, M. D. Jasper; Secretary, Jessie A. 
Garrison; Publicity Director, Edythe Saylor. 


ARKANSAS 
Eugene Lambert 


William H. Steers, Head of Physical Education Department, 
State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania, will serve on 
the University of Arkansas 1939 summer school physical educa- 
tion faculty. He will finish work on his doctorate this June at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

H. B. Schwartz, director of Health and Physical Education, 
has given several talks and addresses to clubs, high schools, and 
grade schools in Arkansas in the interest of placing physical 
education on the level with other subjects taught in the schools. 

Sue Nobles, graduate of State Teachers College, Conway, 
Arkansas, has recently accepted a position as Director of Physical 
Education for Women at the spacious new community house in 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


FLORIDA 
Joe Hall 


The annual meeting of the Florida Education Association, De- 
partment of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, was held 
in Tampa March 18. The principal speaker of the occasion was 
Dr. Jackson R. Sharman of the University of Alabama. Other 
features of the program were group discussions led by Billy K. 
Stevens of the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School at Gainesville, and 
Harriett Baker of the John Gorrie Junior High School in Jack- 
sonville. Another phase of the program as presented was an 
outline of the plans for developments to be made in health and 
physical education. These were presented by Joe Hall of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

Chief business items were the adoption of a new constitution 
and the election of officers. Mary Settle, President during the 
current year, automatically became the past-president. The new 
officers are: L. L. McLucas, Sanford, President; Harriett Baker, 
Jacksonville, President-Elect. 


GEORGIA 
Robert D. Powell 
Frank “Jack” Frost has an excellent program in intramural 
athletics at the University of Georgia. Last year 498 students 
competed in touch football, 453 in softball, 413 in tennis, and 
290 in soccer. A rotating trophy, first presented by former 
Governor Eugene Talmadge has been won by the SALE. 
fraternity. Governor E. D. Rivers continued the policy when he 
went into office. 
KENTUCKY 
C. W. Hackensmith 
The Department of Physical Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, will sponsor a Coach School during the second term of 
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Summer School, August 7-12. Principal instructors will be 
Bernie Bierman, University of Minnesota; Burt Ingwersen, 
Northwestern; Adolph Rupp and Ab Kirwan, both of the 
University of Kentucky. 

The Kentucky Health and Physical Education Association 
met in conjunction with the Kentucky Education Association in 
Louisville, April 13-15. 

M. G. Karsner of the Department of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has organized material on the dance for men 
majors in physical education in a mimeographed booklet, “Rhythm 
Notes.” 

The Council of the University of Kentucky has approved the 
organization of the Physical Education Club, which has as its 
purpose the stimulation of a better professional attitude and 
sociability among major students in physical education. 

C. W. Hackensmith, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
and Intramural Supervisor, University of Kentucky, has been 
granted leave of absence for the school year 1939-40, and will 
spend the year in completion of the requirements for a doctorate. 

The Lexington Y.W.C.A. has recently occupied a remodeled 
building and is sponsoring an attractive program in physical edu- 
cation and recreation which is serving a large number of girls and 
women in the community. In addition to the gymnasium, the 
building contains a swimming pool, bowling alleys, and quiet 
games and music rooms. The program is under the leadership of 
Alice Sims, formerly of Milwaukee. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 


Guy Nesom was recently appointed Head of the Health and 
Physical Education Department at Louisiana State Normal College 
to succeed Dr. C. C. Stroud. He formerly was assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education and freshman football coach at the 
Normal. 

The Women’s Advisory Committee for Girls’ Athletics of the 
Louisiana High School Athletic Association had their regular 
spring meeting in Baton Rouge, March 11. Officers elected for 
the ensuing year are Vesta Bourgeois, Chairman, S.L.I.; Mary 
Bales, Secretary, S.L.C. Helen Pendergast, L.S.U., and Velma 
Barbin of Marksville were appointed to the Committee. 

It is expected that forty-one students will receive the B.S. 
degree and eight students the M.S. degree in health and physical 
education from Louisiana State University in May. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 

Bessie Herron, W.P.A. Recreation Director for Mississippi, re- 
ports that four area conferences for the four hundred recreation 
assistants in the state have been held this year. 

The University of Mississippi plans to offer several courses of 
physical education of interest to teachers in service during the 
coming summer session. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ted Tidwell 

The South Carolina Physical Education and Recreation Asso- 
ciation had a most interesting meeting March 24 in Columbia. 
The program stressed the importance of unity in the co-working 
agencies in the field of health, physical education, and recreation. 
The main objective in the plans for the next year is to secure 
a state director. New officers include: Priscilla Shaw, President; 
Alice Dent, 1st Vice-President; D. M. McNaull, 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent; Edith Tobin, Secretary-Treasurer; Ted Tidwell, Publicity 
Chairman. 

Clemson and Winthrop Colleges held their first coeducational 
sports day on April 8. 

Anderson College is adding Hygiene to the Department of 
Physical Education for 1939-40. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charles £. Spencer 
The North Carolina Physical Education Association at the 
annual meeting held in Raleigh, March 17, adopted a new con- 
stitution along the lines of that of the National Association. 
Two important resolutions were passed at the General Meet- 
ing. The first was a resolution asking that the present North 
Carolina High School Athletic Association be reorganized so as 
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to become a service organization for all the schools of the state, 
to encourage the recognition of standard principles of education 
in the conduct of athletics. The second was a resolution asking 
that the physical education teachers and coaches be given rep- 
resentation on the council of the Athletic Association. 

Christine White is studying this semester at Boston University 
and will complete her M.A. degree in June. 

Olive Brown, of the Durham City schools, has been conducting 
an excellent girls’ program in health and physical education dur- 
ing the past year. She is climaxing her program with an out- 
standing May Day Program in which all of the elementary 
schools of the city are participating. 


TENNESSEE 
H. G. Metcalf and G. A. Bullinger 

The Tennessee Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Association met with the Tennessee Education Association, April 
7-8. Representatives of all sections were present and a new 
association, comprising all physical education sections, was formed 
and named the Tennessee Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. Officers of the new association are: Dr. 
H. G. Metcalf, President; Elizabeth Sharp, Vice-President; Mar- 
garet Warren, Secretary; George McCoy, Treasurer. Members at 
large: A. W. Hobt, Paul Hug, and J. H. Swann. 

Training in social culture is a part of the training given 
women majors in physical education at the University of Ten- 
nessee. Each year in March, Phi Eta Tau holds a formal tea for 
the faculty and Women’s Student Government Association. It is 
ranked on the campus as “one of the first” affairs of its kind. 


TEXAS 
Bonnie Cotteral 

The members of the fifth district of the Texas State Health 
and Physical Education Association had the usual opportunity of 
meeting in conjunction with the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion Conference, March 23-25. After splendid contributions from 
Dr. Kilpatrick, Dr. Harold Rugg, Dr. George Counts, and others, 
the district devoted its meeting on March 25 to the theme, “The 
Significance of Progressive Education to Physical Education,” 
with Frances Wayman, Supervisor of Physical Education, Fort 
Worth, Texas, as the main speaker. 

The value of recreational facilities in thirteen Texas localities 
will be increased by $478,000 as a result of projects approved 
during the month of January by the state W.P.A. These facilities 
include six auditorium-gymnasiums, a golf course, swimming 
pool, and athletic fields. 

Mary Agnes Murphy, Texas State College for Women, received 
her Ph.D. degree from the University of Iowa in January. 

Dr. Harry A. Scott, Professor of Physical Education of The 
Rice Institute, Houston, has been appointed Head of the Depart- 
ment of Athletics. With this appointment Dr. Scott becomes the 
coordinator of the entire health and physical education program 
of The Rice Institute, including service courses, teacher training, 
intercollegiate athletics, and intramurals. 


VIRGINIA 
L. T. Ludwig 

The meeting of the Virginia State Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held at William and 
Mary College, March 17-18. Dr. N. P. Neilson and Dr. Frank 
Lloyd were the principal speakers. Carl Voyles conducted a 
football clinic for coaches, with lectures and movies. Grace 
Chevraux, President of the Association, presided at the luncheon 
and Mayor Hall of Williamsburg was one of the notable guests. 

Mary Washington College has found the two-court plan in 
basketball very successful. A new method of rating and training 
officials has been devised at this same institution. 

L. Leonide Harris of Ruffner Junior High School has organ- 
ized her program to take care of girls excused from gymnasium 
practice. If girls do not feel equal to active work, they must sign 
up for a game of skill such as “can ball” or “croquet.” 

Anne Wilkius Brame at East End Junior High School pro- 
motes two classes each week in dancing, including pantomime 
set to music, folk, national, and character dances. The children 
select a unit of work, plan the necessary dances, and select suit- 
able music. 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


a educators in all parts of the country will be in- 
terested in the announcement from the Division of General 
Education of New York University that this year sixty scholar- 
ships have been made available for two June intersession courses, 
to be given at the Center for Safety Education. Plans call for 
the notification of appointments on May 1. 

In addition to these scholarships, fifteen fellowships paying up 
to $1500 per year will be available for the year 1939-40. Appli- 
cations for these fellowships may still be made, and should be 
addressed to Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Director of the Center for 
Safety Education, New York University, 20 Washington Square 
North, New York City. 


*x* * * 


F there is “smoke in your eyes” from all the dust which the boys 
and girls raise on your playground, you should write to the 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna., for the 
booklet on “Gulf San-Soil-Set for Treating Playgrounds.” 
* * 


oo EHRLICH has recently written the Editor that he 
is the faculty advisor of the Health Education Society of 
City College, composed of undergraduates majoring in health and 
physical education. He is interested in hearing from other faculty 
advisors of such groups to exchange ideas and programs of in- 
terest. This group is publishing a journal which has been an out- 
growth of the club activities. 


A CCORDING to the newspapers, at the present writing the 
basketball team of Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Illinois, has not lost a single man by the foul route in its last 
seventeen games. This unique record is highly complimentary to 
the team and its coach—School Activities Magazine, March, 1939. 
b fene many persons in search of new recreational games to give 
diversity to noon-hour recreation periods, play nights, and the 
like, should have a fling at “Playbird Badminton”—a hybrid 
game using a badminton-type bird and a table tennis paddle. 
The liveliness of the bird is stepped down so that the game is 
enjoyably played indoors in restricted space; yet ample exercise 
and activity are possible. The game is the innovation of Bersin 
Playthings, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
SERIES of three wall charts on Girls’ Basketball Funda- 
mentals by Wilhelmine E. Meissner and Elizabeth Yeend 
Meyers has been published by the Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. These 
charts are available for fifty cents each, or one dollar for the 
series. The illustrations, with concise descriptions, should be use- 
ful aids for teaching fundamentals. 
* 
ye interested in keeping track of their time will no 
longer have to carry three watches and a slide rule, for a 
Multi-Purpose Chronograph is now available which combines the 
functions of eight single watches, viz., regular wrist watch, time- 
out watch, stop watch, tachometer, telemeter, 30-minute register, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


All payments for Association dues, all correspondence 
regarding memberships and subscriptions, and all requests 
for information service and reprints should now be ad- 
dressed to the Association at 1201 Sixteenth St., Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


60-second timer, and 12-hour register. Surprisingly, this mach; 
is about the size of an ordinary wrist watch. Details will be give 
gladly by the Jardur Import Co., 21 West 19th St., New York 
City. 


* * * 


bine English Scandinavian Summer School now has its per. 

manent headquarters at the Nonington College of Physical 
Education, St. Albans Court, Nonington, Kent. The 1939 session 
is scheduled for August 1-19, under the direction of Miss Gladys 
Wright. A number of descriptive folders have been received at 
the JouRNar office, and will be sent gladly to any interested in 
this English school. 


T HE following recent articles from our exchange publications 
will be of interest to our readers: 

Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly, January—“The Play of 
Amherst Men,” Allison W. Marsh. 

Dance, April—‘‘The Dance in Adult Education,” F, R, Rogers, 

Camping Magazine, April—‘Fundamental Infirmary Require. 
ments,” P. D. Stahl, M.D., and H. J. Scherck. 

Health, May—‘“What a High School Student Should Know 
about Tuberculosis,” Hubert O. Swartout, M.D., Dr.P.H. 

Independent Woman, April—‘“Facts about Building Figures” 
Dorothy Nye. 

Journal of Physical Education, March-April—“Obesity and 
Its Treatment,” G. G. Deaver. 

Journal of School Health, April—‘How Shall We Teach 
Health?” Ross L. Allen, (concluded; first part appeared in 
March) ; “A Philosophy of Health Education,” J. Edgar Caswell, 

Recreation, April—‘The Multiple Use of Recreation Facilities,” 
James V. Mulholland; “Dramatics for the Camp Community,” 
Kate Hall. 

Rotarian, April—“All Our Main Streets,” Ernest E. Calkins; 
“Diamond in the Rough,” Tris Speaker. 

School Activities, April—“Boxing as a School Sport,” Martin 
E. Williams. 

School and Society, April—‘Educational Books of 1938,” 
(complete list) Joseph L. Wheeler and Marion E. Hawes; “The 
Five-Year Teacher-Training Program and the Small College,” J. 
Hillis Miller. 

School Life, April—‘The Mystery of Tobacco,’ James Fred- 
erick Rogers; “Governor’s Power of Removal,’ John H. McNeely. 


* * * 


(gent pamphlets which will be interesting to our readers are: 
Pennsylvania Program of Extension Education. Bulletin 292, 
1938. State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania Program of Literacy and Citizenship Education. 
Bulletin 293, 1938. Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Publications Available for Distribution. Lester K. Ade, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Bul- 
letin No. 7, 1939. Free. 

Who Can Afford Health? Beulah Amidon. Public Affairs 
Committee, 8 West 40th Street, New York City, 10c. 

Alcohol Problems Visualized. Published by the National Forum, 
850 East 58th Street, Chicago. One of the series of pamphlets on 
“Social Problems Visualized” which show graphically the uses 
and abuses of alcohol in many phases of health. 

Safety Education through Schools. Research Division, National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. Single copies, 25 cents. 
A survey of present practices in all school levels. 

Safety and Safety Education: An Annotated Bibliography. 
Safety Education Projects, Research Division, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C. Single copies 25 cents. Four- 
teen hundred references to books, pamphlets, articles, and plays 
in this field. 

Study of Syphilis in American Colleges, R. C. Tumbleson 
and H. W. Ennes, Jr. Reprinted from Journal of Social Hygiene, 
American Social Hygiene Association, New York City. 

Recreation: A Selected Bibliography. Compiled by Grace P. 
Thornton. Russell Sage Foundation. Bulletin 151. October, 1938. 
10c. 

How to Use Radio in the Classroom. A Committee of Teachers 
and Radio Educators in association with the Evaluation of School 
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Broadcasts. (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University.) 

Play Space in New Neighborhoods. Committee Report on 
Standards of Outdoor Recreation Areas in Housing Developments. 
(New York City: National Recreation Association, 1939) 23 pages, 
¢ 25. The findings of the committee have been made as recom- 
mendations of the N.R.A. but without endorsement, as yet, of any 
of the cooperating organizations. 

We Were Asked. Naticnal Recreation Association. 

Eye Health in Teacher Education, Annette M. Phelan, Com- 
mittee Secretary. Five cents. Vocational Guidance for Sight- 
Saving Classes, Marie C. Kniewel. Five cents. Both published by 
the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. Inc., 50 
West 50th Strect, New York City. 

The Nation’s School of the Air. Program Synopsis for second 
half 1938-39 from the Nation’s Station (WLW) Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lest We Regret. (Hartford, Connecticut: The Travelers In- 
surance Company.) 


Women’s Athletic + 
Section News 


Rachel Jane Benton 


A Cooperative Film Library .. . is an experimental project of 
the District of Columbia Board of N.S.W.A. this year. The 
purpose of this experiment is to make available to the schools 
who join in the group some films for teaching in physical educa- 
tion which would be too expensive for each school to own 
individually ; and to increase the demand for motion pictures in 
the field of womens’ physical education so that film companies 
will make more and better ones. Eight schools belong to the 
group, paying $15.00 each for membership, and signing a con- 
tract for responsibility for damage or destruction of films and 
agreeing to use a responsible operator. The films purchased this 
year are “Basketball” (1939, Scholastic Coach) “Golf” (Harry 
Cooper, Bell and Howell) and “Swimming” (C.C.C., U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture). Present indications are that this plan will be 
very successful and it is recommended that other cities try it. 
It is suggested that the membership be limited, unless several 
copies of each film are purchased, and that membership be kept 
in one city or small section where there is quick transportation 
and where committee meetings can be held frequently. More 
details of the plan may be secured from Mrs. Louise S. Kjellstrom, 
3200 Sixteenth Street, N.W.. Washington, D. C. 

The Rules and Editorial Committee . . . announces as its new 
policy the election of a Chairman-elect for each sports subcom- 
mittee during the second year of the Chairman’s term of office. 
This is for the purpose of creating greater continuity in the work 
of each sports subcommittee, so that a chairman coming into 
office will now be more familiar with the duties and work of the 
committee. Marjorie Hillas, Chairman of the Rules and Editorial 
Committee, has announced that this committee has adopted a 
policy whereby subsequent rules will be set up with the superior 
player in mind. This policy is adopted partly to overcome ob- 
jections by players who are now using A.A.U. rules, and partly 
because it is felt that mediocre players might benefit by playing 
under rules which favor skillful play. 

Basketball Officials Rating . . . was demonstrated by the San 
Francisco Bay Counties Board as a part of the program of the 
National Convention in April this year. A unique idea was pre- 
sented by using flash cards, green for correct decision, red for 
incorrect or missed, and yellow for partially wrong. Three judges, 
each with a secretary, gave decisions simultaneously on the 
officiating as the game progressed. This was done by flashing 
the color card as the official being rated gave her decision. The 
judges decisions were recorded on a wall chart which was a copy 
of the basketball practical examination record now used by the 
National Officials Rating Boards. Each judge discussed her rating 
of each candidate at the end of the practical examination. 
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STYLE 3086—One 
piece culotte suit, 
action pleat waist. 


A Uniform costume for the Gym or 
Dance is desirable. 


Samples, prices, colors upon request. 


Sold direct to the schools or through 
dealers. 


Manufacturers 
1857-61 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Est. 1912 
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YOUR GYM MATS WILL STAY “SPRINGY” 
LONGER IF YOU INSIST ON A FILLER OF 


Gym Mat Felt . . 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL! 


The OZITE label on the cover of a 
gym mat is your protection against 
substitution. It guarantees the filler 
is free of broken needles, that it is 
100% All Hair and ALWAYS SAFE! 


All-Hair 


PLATEN PROCESS 
GYMNASIUM MAT FELT 


You won't need to worry about replacements when 
you buy gymnasium mats filled with OZITE All Hair 
. they’re more resilient when yoa 
start to use them, they stay “alive” and springy 
through many years of hard punishment! 


Genuine OZITE All Hair 
Gym Mat Felt is heavier 
and denser than ordinary 
cushion felts. The lami- 
nated construction, shown 
at left, insures a smooth 
flat lie, free from lumps 
and bumps. Platen-process 
felting assures complete 
freedom from broken 
needles that can be so injuri- 
ous to the users. For safety, 
comfort and longer life, IN- 
SIST on gym mats filled with 
Genuine OZITE All Hair Gym 
Mat Felt! 


Write for samples and names 
of manufacturers and dealers 
who can supply you. 


AMERICAN HAIR & 
FELT COMPANY 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


ANTHONY GRECO, Director 


Graduate Master of the National Fencing Academy of Naples 


As Fencing is growing widely in popularity as an educa- 
tional and recreational sport all over the country, a 
distinct need is created for qualified teachers in this field. 


In response to this need, and with the intention to im- 
prove the standard of teaching of this sport in schools 
and colleges, the GRECO FENCING ACADEMY offers a 
three-year summer normal course of the theory and 
practice of fencing to teachers and students of physical 
education, to whom the specialization in this particular 
branch of athletics will prove a valuable asset. The course 
is designed to give a practical knowledge of fencing 
together with the method of teaching and officiating at 
competitive meets. 


Two sessions weekly from July 6th to August 15th. 
Registration fee for each term is $25.00. Certificate of 
attendance will be given for each term and a diploma of 
graduation at the end of the full course. 


For full information write to: 


GRECO FENCING ACADEMY 
19 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Elementary School Playday 


(Continued from Page 281) 


day,” or “dress-up day.” This can be avoided easily } 
good planning. 
There are many advantages to this kind of a progra 
m 
over the large centrally located demonstration where but 
a few picked individuals from each school Participate 
and transportation must be provided. Then, too, the 
playday is and should be a spontaneous endeavor with 
no previous drill and rehearsal whereby the participants 
may easily miss the joy afforded by a playday. 

There were, in the Duluth experiment, as many types 
of playdays as there were schools, all the way from the 
small two-room rural school within the city limits to the 
large school in the industrial center. The following are 
suggested types of organization as worked out in various 
schools: 

1. All children of one school parade and play on ow 
ground. 

2. A combination of two or more schools joining ina 
parade and playing in a centrally located field. 

3. All children from one school, where there is a large 
number, come on a bus, have part of their program in 
the morning, eat a picnic lunch, and continue to play 
throughout the afternoon. 

4. All children from one school parade to the park 
or beach, have a picnic lunch, and continue the play- 
day in the afternoon. 

In many schools the parade represented a culminating 
activity, on a very large scale, of the units of work 
studied during the semester. Each room took pride in 
making a float or costuming appropriately to represent 
its recent study. There were many circuses, Leagues of 
Nations, viking ships, and the like. The work of this 
part of the program was supervised by the Art Depart- 
ment. 

Following the parade, the groups, in charge of pupil 
leaders, gathered in previously designated spots on the 
playground. A definite program of games had already 
been decided upon and at a given signal all began to 
play until the signal sounded again, when another change 
took place. Several schools worked out their own school 
songs, and at the end of the festivities all gathered ina 
group and finished with the song. 

We tried to exhibit as many varieties of one type oi 
game as possible. For instance, for the first game each 
room would play a different variety of dodgeball; the 
next might be a variation of running games; the next, 
singing games; and last, relay races. 

No two school programs were alike. Following the 
games and races, folk and maypole dances that had been 
learned during the semester’s study were presented by in- 
dividual rooms. In several schools the piano or victrola 
was moved outdoors and the girls and boys tap danced 
on the sidewalk. Last year square dancing to the ac- 
companiment of an accordion was very popular. This 
offered an opportunity for part of the group to be an 
audience while the rest participated. 

The playday that is most successful is one that is not 
forced upon the school. A school should not be “ex 
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pected” to put on such a program. Whole-hearted co- 
operation of the principal, the teachers, and the children 
is necessary for a happy culmination of the activity. 
When a teacher will say, “I don’t know who would have 
been more disappointed, the children or I, if it had 
rained today,” then one need not be concerned about the 
spirit in such a building. 

There are many wholesome outcomes of such a pro- 
gram and the most important is a joyousness for the chil- 
dren in suitable group participation. Boys and girls like 
to see what others are doing in their own building, thus 
an appreciation of the efforts of their schoolmates is 
instilled. For the community—since large numbers 
gather around to see the fun—a knowledge of play prac- 
tices in the elementary schools and an appreciation of 
the creativeness of children under wise guidance is the 
most important outcome. 


Baseball 100 Years Ago 


(Continued from Page 278) 
has occurred in the layout of the diamond has been to 
move the pitcher’s box fifteen feet farther from home 
base. 

Thus, in alleviating the confusion of ‘‘one-o’-cat” and 
incorporating some of the fundamentals of townball, a 
start was made toward the simplification of the game. 
The resultant game was named baseball by Doubleday. 
In spite of this effort to simplify the game, an early set 
of rules officially published in the late 1840’s was none 
too simple, nor are the rules simple even today. 

One of the principal drawbacks of the older game was 
the fact that, in order to make an “out,” it was necessary 
to hit the base runner with the ball. Any part of the 
body might be hit by the ball. Doubleday proposed, and 
it was adopted, that the base runner be put out by tag- 
giving or throwing the ball to the base. Another draw- 
back arose from the fact that a player might wait out 
as many pitched balls as he chose, often delaying the 
game a long time, not to mention the wear and tear on 
the pitcher’s arm, even though the pitches were at that 
early time delivered underhand. Some time later the 
batter was privileged to call for a “high,” “low,” or a 
“good ball,” by telling the umpire. Strikes were not called 
until the 1858 season. 

Considerable crusading was necessary before the boys 
of the town famous as the site of James Fenimore 
Cooper’s ‘“Leatherstocking Tales” took up the new sport. 
One Abner Green, a school boy in Cooperstown when 
Doubleday was introducing his game, relates that “Dou- 
bleday went diligently among the boys in the town and 
in several schools explaining the plan and inducing them 
to play baseball in lieu of other games. Doubleday’s 
game was played in a good many places around town; 
sometimes in the old militia lot, or training ground; 
sometimes in Mr. Bennett’s field south of the Academy; 
at other times in the Miller’s Bay neighborhood and up 
the lake. I remember one game where men and big boys 
from the Academy and other schools played up on Mr. 
Phinney’s farm, a mile or two up the west side of the 
lake, when Abner Doubleday and Professor Green chose 
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McGraw - Hill Announces 


an important new textbook 


DIEHL’S 


Textbook of 
HEALTHFUL 
LIVING 


By Haro. S. M.D. 


Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health, 
and Dean of the Medical Sciences, 
University of Minnesota 


634 pages, 6 x 9. $2.50 


This outstanding new textbook represents a 
revision and enlargement of the author's 
well-known Healthful Living. In the present 
edition all materials have been extensively 
revised and expanded with both the teacher 
and the student constantly in mind, and the 
text is now more closely adapted for class- 
room use. Besides bringing the book scien- 
tifically up to date, Dr. Diehl has incorpo- 
rated valuable pedagogical aids in the form 
of tables, charts, and carefully selected 
questions. 


There are new chapters on modern parent- 
hood, community health and health organi- 
zation, etc. 


The complete report of the Committee of 
the American Public Health Association on 
the Control of Communicable Diseases is 
given in the appendix. 


Of exceptional interest is the inclusion of an 
appendix for a continuous health record of 
the individual student. 


The questions at the end of each chapter 
have been selected and prepared with strict 
attention to the needs of the student and to 
classroom requirements. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Just Published 


McCLOY 


Tests and Measurements 
In Health and 


Physical Education 


by C. H. McCoy 
State University of Iowa 


Have you ordered your copy of this important new book 
published May Ist? Dr. McCloy gives detailed descrip- 
tions of the latest and most valuable tests including ma- 
terial hitherto unpublished, together with drawings, charts 
and tables of data. A practical manual for physical educa- 
tion directors and a text for college courses in this sub- 
ject. 392 pages, $3.00. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by VoLTMER AND EsSLINGER 
480 pages, charts, tables, $3.00 
Order Now from 


F. S&S. CROFTS Ce. 
41 Union Square New York 


Th 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
Summer 

Sessions 


June 13 to June 30 
July 3 to August 11 
August 14 to September 1 


Graduate and undergraduate degrees in 
the field of Athletics, Recreation, Health 
Education and Physical Education. En- 
joy the unusual facilities provided for 
your instruction and diversion in an en- 
vironment conducive to health and pro- 
fessional advancement. Competent and 
experienced instructors. 


Tuition rates low. Excellent living ac- 
commodations conveniently available at 
a moderate cost. 


For catalogue C-17, address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Pennsylvania State College 


STATE COLLEGE @ PENNSYLVANIA 


sides and Doubleday’s beat Green’s badly. Doubleda 
was captain and catcher for his side.’ 7 

It is known, too, that the originator of. basebalj at: 
tended the United States Military Academy at West 
Point and played a considerable amount of baseball 
before he was graduated. 

Adults first gave attention to the game several years 
later (1842) when a group of sport enthusiasts jn New 
York City gathered week ends, doffed their frock Coats 
and played in a truly gentlemanly and rather diffident 
manner. Their baseball diamond was on the site of the 
original Madison Square Garden on the corner of Twen. 
ty-seventh Street. Attention should be called to the fact, 
however, that it took twenty years before the game was 
accepted by the college men, and even then it was not 
very heartily accepted. Amherst and Williams played 
the first recorded game of intercoliegiate baseball at Pitts. 
field, Massachusetts, on July 1, 1859 (80 years ago). By 
agreement the winner would be the team scoring 6§ 
runs. Each team put in play its own ball, of slightly 
different size. They played four solid hours with Amherst 
finally victor, after 26 innings, score 66 to 32. 

Though Abner Doubleday remained in the Army, ob- 
tained distinction as a military hero in the war with 
Mexico in 1846, and aimed the first cannon fired by the 
Union Army in defense of Fort Sumter, he would have 
been little known as a pioneer of sports, as the originator 
of the national pastime, if a special commission had not 
been formed in 1907 to determine the authentic history 
of the game. At this time considerable discussion was 
aroused by some of the early professional players, the 
question being whether the game of baseball was essen- 
tially American or whether it was derived from the old 
English game of ‘“‘rounders.” 

A. G. Spalding, one of the earliest professional pitchers, 
was instrumental in having a reputable commission ap- 
pointed “to consider all evidence and decide the case 
upon its merits.” The committee unanimously declared, 
after a long, thorough, and painstaking investigation: 

“First, that baseball had its origin in the United 
States; 

“Second, that the first scheme for playing it, accord- 
ing to the best evidence obtainable to date, was devised 
by Abner Doubleday, at Cooperstown, New York, in 
1839.”! 

The report of the commission has been accepted as 
final. Because of the commission’s report, the Centen- 
nial of Baseball, our “national pastime,” is being cele- 
brated this year. Much material regarding the history 
of baseball during the first hundred years might be cited, 
but since it deals more with the intervening years, it has 
not been included in this paper. Since the 1880's when 
the first big league was organized, baseball has held the 
place of America’s national game. 
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Everybody Sings! 
(Continued from Page 289) 


program of this sort will serve the dual purpose of enter- 
taining the audience while at the same time enabling its 
members to rest their voices. 

The experiences contained herewith are intended to 
help overcome as well as obviate the common problems 
associated with community singing. Notwithstanding, one 
must acknowledge that all the advice in the world cannot 
serve as a substitute for the actual experience. It will 
indeed be startling to observe how polished the perform- 
ance will become as the sessions progress. 


Reflections on the Dance 
(Continued from Page 269) 


institutions—the family, state, and the arts,’ the solution 
of many controversies could then be based on permanent 
factors, on the “nature of things,” rather than on ephem- 
eral opinion. Today, in all social inquiry, the search 
for absolute origins is quite abandoned for the same gen- 
eral reasons, because it is both impossible and useless. 

Of a piece with this movement was the search for 
origins, not in the dawn of history, but in human nature 
itself. Social institutions and the arts were allegedly 
founded on eternal and universal impulses: the family 
on sex; private property on the instinct of acquisitive- 
ness; war on pugnacity; and the dance on the neces- 
sity of self-expression. However, here again these facile 
“explanations” are now considered as tautological as if 
one were to explain the rain by nature’s tendency to rain. 
Such a statement is undeniably true, but does not consti- 
tute a profound meteorological disclosure. Furthermore, 
when applied to the dance, the urge to self-expression 
explains just as easily any other item of human behavior: 
song, speech, occupation, or the destruction of property 
by the student body after a critical victory. Self-ex- 
pression may lead to a variety of alternatives. Nor is 
the urge to physical movement probably any greater than 
to vocal or other behaviors basic to the other arts, for 
there are many normal and well adjusted people who 
feel no urge to express themselves in dance, but find all 
dancing—social as well as theatrical—an unnecessary 
indulgence. 


NOTHER serious concern of the aestheticians of 

the dance is whether it is “integrated” with the 

rest of our culture. The modern dance is reputedly more 

in keeping with the tenor of our current civilization than 
are the older performances. 

This proposition assumes as axiomatic (1) that so- 
ciety is an integrated whole, rather than a pluralistic or- 
ganization; (2) that there is one pattern of integration; 
and (3) that the correct pattern of integration can be 


TErnst Grosse, The Beginnings of Art, New York, 1897. 
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ADELPHI COLLEGE 


DANCE DEPARTMENT 
Ruth St. Denis, Chairman 


Presents 


Summer School of Modern Dance 
July 5—August 1 


JACK COLE, Director 
Dr. Ernst Ferand, 
Former Director of Scuola di Helleran, 
Laxenberg, Austria 
Paul Love Ada Korvin 


A school for the development of bodily technique 
and skills in the student, and an awareness of his 
place in society as an artist and teacher for the 
use of that developed technique. : 


COURSES 
1. Modern Dance Tech- Ill. History of the Dance 


nique 60 minutes daily, 
90 minutes daily lecture & studio 


Il. Composition and IV. Music in Relation to 
Theory the Dance 
90 minutes daily 60 minutes daily 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER COURSE 
COMBINATION OF I, Il AND EITHER III OR IV, 
SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
40 minutes from Times Square; 20 minutes from World’s Fair 


and Jones Beach. Living accommodations in private homes at 
reasonable rates. 


Apply to: S. E. FROST, Jr. 
Director of Summer Session 


ADELPHI COLLEGE, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


AMERICAN MAID 
ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


Bows, Arrows, Targets, Target Faces, Quivers, 
Arm Guards, Finger Tabs, Raw Materials 


SCHOOL DEPT. IN CHARGE OF ONE OF THE 
MOST CAPABLE, TOP-RANKING WOMAN 
ARCHERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Write for latest catalog 


AMERICAN ARCHERY COMPANY 


30 Burlington Avenue 
CLARENDON HILLS ILLINOIS 


Newly Revised 


ILLUSTRATED SWIM CHART 


Shows and Explains to your Pupils at a Glance the Latest Tech- 
nique of All the Standard and Basic Swim Strokes in Minute Detail 


Profusely Illustrated—Easily Read 
Highly Endorsed by Leading College Coaches, Varsity Champions, 
School P. E. Teachers, and Y.M.C.A. P. E. Directors 
On Heavy Paper, 22 x 32 inches 
Price: $1.00 post paid, $1.75 for two 


R. R. BOARDMAN 


2380 East Nob Hill 


Excellent for 
framing or to 
post in Locker 
Room or Pool 


Salem, Oregon 
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Delicious and 


Refreshing 


Pure 
refreshment 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer Session, 1939 
Graduate Courses Starting June 26 
Current Problems in the Administration 
of Physical Education 
Current Problems in Athletics 
Seminar in Physical Education 


Methods and Materials in Health 
Education* 


Methods of Educational Research 
Physical Growth of the Child Byron O. Hughes, Ph.D. 
School Health Programs* Warren E. Forsythe, M.D. 


VISITING INSTRUCTORS 
Community Recreation* James E. Rogers, M.A. 


Margaret Bell, M.D. 
Elmer D. Mitchell, Ph.D. 
Elmer D. Mitchell, Ph.D. 


Mabel E. Rugen, Ph.D. 
Byron O. Hughes, Ph.D. 


Curriculum Problems in Physical 


Education* James E. Rogers, M.A. 
Tests and Measurements in Physical 
Education Edward F. Voltmer, Ph.D. 


Methods of Instruction and Supervision 
of Physical Education 


Camp as an Educational Agency 


Edward F. Voltmer, Ph.D. 
Wilbur D. West, Ph.D. 
(offered at University Fresh Air Camp for Men) 
* These are six-week courses; others are eight-week courses. 


Activity and Coaching Courses in Basketball, Football, 
Track and Field Events, Minor Sports, and Training carry- 
ing undergraduate credit offered by Coaches Oosterbaan, 
Martineau, Mann, Hoyt, Doherty, and Johnstone. Activity 
Courses in athletics and dance for Women offered by 
Helen Ellis, Hilda Burr, and Barbara Crowe. Under- 
graduate academic courses offered by Marie Hartwig and 
Randolph Webster. 


Catalog of additional courses in Education and Public Health 
sent upon request. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


more or less readily and convincingly determined.’ It is 
on such grounds that some dances—e.g., the romantic 
ballet—have been condemned as outmoded even thoy 
many contented persons were still enjoying them and 
even though converts to the new and “better integrateq» 
patterns were still difficult to find. The modern dance 
with its “natural movements” makes much of this Point 
of “being rooted in contemporary time” and adapted ty 
the anatomy of the dancer. The botanical and Z0Ological 
categories of the romantic ballet are considered almog 
disgustingly outmoded while the present tendency of 
materialistic America is toward forthrightness and the 
“natural.” 

However, the phenomenon of integration is not gy 
facilely disposed of. It is itself a concept upon whic 
much theoretical literature is extant. If, for example, 
art is an escape from life—a theory accepted in some 
quarters—why should not the “Dying Swan” be about 
as good an escape as any, and therefore be related ty 
our social needs. It is as appropriate (irrespective of 
my personal taste) as Fokine’s “L’Aprés midi dy 
faun,” or his “Bolero.” If our aim is “completer living,” 
why should not the imagination be stimulated? 

In other realms of social organization, the commixture 
of culture traits which at first would seem mutually con- 
tradictory is an established fact that causes no disturb- 
ance, unrest, or social disorganization. Persons inter- 
ested, for example, in modern industrial organization 
consider their enjoyment of Bach, of Shakespeare, Keats, 
Handel’s “Messiah” an appropriate accomplishment in- 
volving no maladjustment. There is, then, no a priori 
reason why a ballet should or should not be “modern” 
or “romantic,” if one seeks enlightenment in an analogy 
to the problems of the other arts. No matter what the 
criteria of integration may be, it is nevertheless apparent 
that many of our easy generalizations must be revised. 
One may add, however, that it may be quite appropriate 
to consider the dance from the points of view of the 
daicer and of the consumer. For the dancer, who is 
comfortable and utilizes “normal’’ movements the dance 
may seem more integrated than for the consumer who 
may, and often does, have different interests. 


HE statements in these pages are only suggestions on 

the part of one who is an outsider from the strictly 
professional point of view, but an insider from the stand- 
point of interest, sympathy, and appreciation, who would 
like to see the benefits of a cross-fertilization of ideas 
accrue to the psychological, social, and aesthetic dis- 
ciplines. Such a procedure would assume the basic 
hypothesis that art is a craft of Man conditioned by 
many psychological and social forces, as are the other 
folkways of society. More specifically, since depart- 
ments of physical education have adopted the dance, and 
thereby established an alliance, it is only the logical next 
step to achieve a triple alliance by adding those fields 
which are concerned with the explanation of human cul- 
ture (which includes the fine arts) generally. For, after 
all, a work of art is much more than the inspiration of 


8 John H. Mueller, “Is Art the Product of Its Age” Social Forces, 
13:3, pp. 367-375. 
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the individual artist. It is in the end a cooperative en- 
terprise of inter-stimulation between the artist and his 
patron or consumer, all of which is conditioned by the 
social and economic forces that prevail, by the techniques, 
the occupational opportunities, the varying conceptions 
of the functions of art, as well as the innumerable whim- 
sical impulses that stimulate human behavior. It is in 
that light that the social sciences would like, but have 
not as yet attempted seriously, to study the dance. Finally, 
it can only be hoped that the dance, which has pros- 
pered so astonishingly during the last decade, will con- 
tinue to flourish and contribute not only to individual 
enrichment but also to the more all-inclusive understand- 
ing of aesthetic behavior which cannot be achieved with- 
out that generous cooperation which many exponents of 
the fine arts have unfortunately considered a desecration 
of a “high activity.” 


Factors In Attractiveness 
(Continued from Page 277) 


developed chest, hips that are firm and in proper align- 
ment, an abdomen that is fairly flat and lifted, well- 
shaped feet that point straight ahead. The attractive 
and fashionable posture is one that has an erect poise 
without tension or stiffness—one that expresses poise 
plus relaxation. 

What are the chief deviations from normal and attrac- 
tive postures? Let us make a brief inventory while you 
check up on your shortcomings. 


1. Do you thrust your head and neck forward, chin lead- 
ing, so that on your seventh cervical vertebra in a few years 
you will develop a dowager’s lump, that unsightly pad of fat 
at the base of your neck? 

2. Do you round your shoulders so that you look a bit 
hunchbacked? 

3. Do you hollow your chest, spoiling the front line of your 
dress entirely? 

4. Do you “throw back your shoulders” so that they are 
stiff, tense, and awkward, the shoulder tips often elevated 
to meet your ears? 

5. Does your pelvis, made by the hip bones, tilt so far for- 
ward that your back looks abnormally swayed, or does your 
pelvis tilt so far backward that all inward curve is obliterated 
from the lumbar spine? 

6. Does your abdomen protrude so that your stomach is 
outlined in every garment? 

7. Do your feet supply a good foundation upon which to 
base your body alignment? Do you toe straight ahead in- 
stead of the old-fashioned method of toeing out? Remember 
that by toeing ahead, the body weight can be carried on the 
outer borders of the feet and the heels, helping to preserve 
the integrity of the longitudinal arch. Avoidance of high heels 
for daily wear helps to preserve the integrity of the trans- 
verse arch. So common have foot defects become since sandals 
were discarded for outlandish foot styles that at one time 
people in England greeted each other with an old street 
saying, “ ’Ow’s your poor feet?” So common are foot defects 
right now that we might quite appropriately substitute that 
antiquated greeting for our more modern “How do you do!” 


Now for a brief carriage inventory. Into which of the 
following categories do you fall? 
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School of Physical 


Education and Hygiene 


Russell Sage College 


offers 


A Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Science 


to 


Graduates of secondary schools with creden- 
tials acceptable to the College. Unusual cul- 
tural advantages combined with a thorough 
professional education. Three months of in- 
struction in Camp. Active appointment bureau 
for graduates. Graduates teaching in leading 
colleges and schools. On September 1, 1937 
only 6 of 469 graduates were unemployed. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 
For catalog address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
Troy, New York 


Track and Field Athletics 


PROGRESSIVE FORM CHART 


24 x 36 inches—Price $1.00 


IXTY illustrations drawn from motion pic- 

tures of world champions in the ten stand- 
ard events on the track and field program. 
Six comprehensive illustrations of the best 
forms in each of the ten standard events for 
study by the coach and athlete. Suitable for 
display purposes in the office, gymnasium, 
locker room, or on playground bulletin boards. 


By L. W. OLDS 


Associate Coach of Olympic Team 1932, Coach of the 
American-Scandinavian Team 1935, Director of Track 
Athletics, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 


PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation 
of teachers of physical education, health, 
and recreation leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Physical Education. Compre- 
hensive professional courses are based on a 
broad education in the liberal arts and 
sciences. The college is accredited and co- 
educational. 


For catalog, address 
REGISTRAR, PANZER COLLEGE 
East Orange, New Jersey 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 
Founded, 1881 


degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
‘particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Robin Hood Archery Co. 


971 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 
Manufacturers of the Finest 
School and College Archery Equipment 

Teachers Instruction Booklet FREE on Request 


PERRY -MANSFIELD 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Teachers Training Courses in 
Dance and Drama — _ Guest Instructors 
CHARLES WEIDMAN JOSE LIMON 
DORIS HUMPHREY 
Horsemanship — FRANK CARROLL 


For leaflet—Fenimore Road at Cornell, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


1. Do you wear heels of great height which cause yoy 
walk mincingly and unsteadily ? mt 

2. Do you affect very flat brogues for all Occasions ang 
stride along in a defiant and almost belligerent manner? 

3. Do you slink and slide forward, your walk so self 
conscious and unrhythmical that your clothes seem 


hot 
belong to you? 
4. Do your uncorseted as well as unexercised hips sw, 
in a marked manner from side to side? Y 


5. Or do you move beautifm'ly with ease and relaxed Poise 
all parts of the body in proper alignment so that veal 
looking on, feel as if you know where you are going and that 
the going makes you glad? 


How do good postures and carriage contribute to one’s 
personal attractiveness? The hygienic values are obyj. 
ous. We know that the proper functioning of all vita 
organs is dependent upon correct body alignment. Proper 
functioning promotes physical well-being with its pre- 
viously discussed contributions to personal attractiveness 
Equally important are the mental and spiritual values of 
good postures and carriage. The interrelation of mind 
and body is admirably exemplified in the involuntary 
tendancy to slump when one is discouraged or unhappy, 
Practice the converse action. When you are discouraged 
or upset, stand tall, move with poise and relaxation, and 
observe the improvement in your mental well-being. 

Postures and carriage are particularly significant with 
respect to grooming, and surely grooming is an important 
phase of personal attractiveness. 

Clad in exactly the same outfit, what is it that causes 
one woman to be designated as a clothes-rack and ap- 
other to be pointed out as having a flair for wearing her 
clothes? Many factors enter, to be sure, but posture and 
carriage are very important ones. 

In the days of voluminous skirts with hoops and ruffles 
and bustles, almost any figure passed the test because 
the prevailing styles literally covered ‘a multitude of 
sins” in the form of bad body. contours. But fashions 
in dress have changed. To wear our clothes to the best 
advantage today, means to develop a figure attractive in 
line both in repose and in movement. 

To achieve a good figure and an attractive carriage 
entails an expert analysis of the shortcomings and ad- 
herence to a carefully prescribed regime of diet and exer- 
cise in some cases. In all cases, it entails habitual prac- 
tice in the maintenance of good postures and carriage. 


Professional Health Service 
(Continued from Page 274) 


Conclusion 


The trend in education today is to develop the child 
intellectually, socially, and physically, and to prepare him 
for his encounter with the business, professional, and 
industrial world. The introduction of professional health 
service is playing a tremendous part in the maintenance 
of excellent health and the placing of due emphasis upon 
the importance of health education both to the child 
and to the parent. 

Health examination in the school health program is 
utilized first for screening, secondly to correct remediable 
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defects, and finally to maintain perfect health. The phy- 
sician, the school nurse, the supervisor, the principal, and 
the teacher are the most important contributors toward 
the realization of an ideal school health service. 
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Your Professional Conduct 
(Continued from Page 280) 


states possess adequate certification laws to prevent any 
excessive employment of incompetent teachers. Teacher- 
training institutions, for the most part, are doing accept- 
able, if not outstanding work in teacher education. The 
literature of the field is sufficient, both in scope and qual- 
ity, to provide all who wish to learn with proper methods 
and materials necessary for the conduct of an adequate 
program of health and physical education. Apparently, 
then, the responsibility for the continuance of these 
spurious practices rests squarely upon the individual, un- 
professional teacher and upon those public school and 
college administrators who are either not sufficiently in- 
formed or courageous enough to insist upon proper con- 
ditions. It would seem that a working combination of 
well prepared, ambitious, professionally-minded teachers, 
and understanding, forwaid-looking school administrators 
could eliminate most of the ills in this field. 

While the ideas and practices of school administrators 
can be controlled only indirectly through the medium of 
education and demonstrations of work well done, much 
may be accomplished for the individual teacher by means 
of a critical self-analysis which results in desirable changes 
in conduct. Too often rules of conduct are considered 
by the individual to apply to all others save himself. 
Each of us might well pause for a moment and personally 
take stock of our actions to determine if the utmost is 
being done to elevate our professional conduct and thus 
improve our own position. How well, for example, do J 
live up to the established code of ethics? What am J, as 
an individual, doing to keep abreast of the literature of 
the field? How much am / contributing to the advance- 
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ment of the field by way of productive Scholarship, goog 
teaching, and other evidences of service to education? 
What am / doing to serve my local, state, district, or ai 
tional professional society? What am / accomplishi 
in my institution and in my community to make them 
better places in which to work and live? What am | 
doing to elevate my profession in the eyes of the laity? 
What of my own personal conduct and general profes. 
sional demeanor? These and many similar questions 
must be answered by the individual before there can be 
either individual or professional progress. After all, self. 
appraisal which results in improved personal behavior js 
the true key to ethical professional conduct. 
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Reunion in Prague 
(Continued from Page 271) 


different heights, a required exercise on swinging rings, 
a voluntary exercise on balance beam and an optional 
vault on the side horse, a team exercise with Indian 
clubs, and two athletic events. Only four nations from 
the Slav countries took part in the women’s tournament. 
Czechoslovakia finished first; Jugoslavia, second; Poland, 
third; and Bulgaria, fourth. 

The XI International Tournament was held in con- 
junction with the X Sokol Festival (Slet) of Czechoslo- 
vakia and the twentieth anniversary of the National In- 
dependence of the Republic. Foreign delegates to the 
International Federation of Gymnastics and visiting gym- 
nastic teams were guests of the Sokol Organization for 
the Chief Days of the Festival and received the kindest 
hospitality. Many nations, however, did not enter teams 
in the International Tournament. The Swiss papers 
attribute this to the fact that the tournament was held 
in conjunction with the X Sokol Festival which marked 
the twentieth anniversary of the independence of Czech- 
oslovakia. The political situation and the expense in- 
volved in moving teams to Prague may have reduced the 
number of participants. The fact that gymnastic tour 
naments were held in Finland and Belgium shortly be- 
for the XI International Tournament in Prague may 
have also influenced attendance. 
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| New Books Received 


lete book reviews are contained in 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


Keep Fit and Like It. Dudley B. Reed, M.D. (New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939) 325 pages, $2.50. 

A new and different approach to the art of keeping fit, written 
in a manner which will appeal to boys of the high school age as 
well as college age. Much emphasis is placed on how and why 
to choose recreational activities. Dr. Reed is well known as the 
Director of the Student Health Service at the University of 
Chicago. His long association with health and physical education 
and recreation more than qualifies him to authority in this field. 
This book might well be used as a supplementary text for 
general class use. 


The Administration of High School Athletics. Charles E. For- 
sythe. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939) 413 pages, 
$2.00. 

Every phase of the program of interscholastic athletics has 
been adequately covered by this much needed book, the first 
dealing directly with the administration of high school athletics. 
Mr. Charles Forsythe has been State Director of Athletics of the 
Michigan High School Athletic Association for the past ten years, 
and from his background in this area he is well qualified as an 
authority to discuss the many problems. The material is pre- 
sented in a splendid style, which is very easily read. The Admin- 
istration of High School Athletics should be on the ready ref- 
erence shelf of every high school coach and school administrator. 


Real Living. Ross L. Allen, Dr. P.H. (New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1939). Two Volumes, 106 pages and 68 pages, 
$.50 each. 

The first volume is subtitled “A Health Workbook for Boys in 
Junior High Schools,” and the second “. . . for Senior High 
Schools.” In these first health workbooks for boys, Dr. Allen 
has prepared a very worth-while outline and study guide for a 
course in health education. His approach is that which will 
interest the boy in his own well-being. There has been no 
mincing of words or of the controversial issues which have so 
long been dodged by health education textbook writers. The 
material is presented in simple, straight-forward language which 
the boys themselves may readily understand. No doubt these 
workbooks will solve the problems of many teachers who. have 
been finding it difficult to obtain material suitable to the level of 
junior and senior high school boys. 


Oh, Doctor! My Feet! Dudley J. Morton, M.D. (New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Company, 1939) 116 pages, $1.50. 

The material presented in this interesting little book is based 
on the actual experiences gained in over twenty years of spe- 
cialized work with foot disorders. Dr. Morton explodes the 
theory which has been preached for so long, that metatarsal 
arches cause much of the trouble. He claims that there are no 
such things as metatarsal arches. This revolutionary bombshell 
should be of much interest to the therapeutic and corrective 
workers in the field of health and physical education. 


Physical Education in the Elementary Grades. Strong Hin- 
man. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939) 523 pages, $2.00. 
The program for the elementary grades in the several phases 

of physical activity has been presented in this volume for the 

use of the regular classroom teacher who must handle the 
elementary school program under supervision. A wealth of graded 
material is included which has stood the test of practical use in 

the schools of Wichita. The teachers of these grades have had a 

part in testing the activities which are included. The teacher- 

training courses should also find this a very practical volume for 
covering the elementary course of study in physical activity. The 
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MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 


@ The pulse of the — igan Boulevard 
Chicago works andplays to the tune of its 


rhythmic hum In the most convenient location 
on this famous thoroughfare, Hotel Auditorium 
provides spacious pleasant rooms, excellent 
service and superb cuisine, at reasonable rates 


WITH $250 
WITHOUT $150 


MICHIGAN AT COKGRESS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Undergraduate and Graduate Professional Training for 
Teachers, Supervisors, Directors, and Administrators in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
RECREATION — CAMPING 


And Academic Fields 


For information address: 


DEAN JESSE B. DAVIS 


84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 


TEELA-WOOKET 
June 21-27 Aug. 28-Sept. 10, 1939 


INTENSIVE TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 
IN ARCHERY 


Individual coaching by Russ WHoogerhyde, National Archery 
Champion 1930, 31, 32, 34, 37. Course includes target shoot- 
ing, archery golf, roving, flight shooting, clout shooting. Spe- 
cial emphasis on group teaching methods._ Teachers certificates 
awarded. 

All enrolled have access to all camp facilities, Riding, Golf, Ten- 
nis, Swimming, etc. 


Send for descriptive circular to 
MRS. MYRTLE K. MILLER 
Director, Teela-Wooket School of Archery 
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Book Reviews Continued 


author has presented the material in a clear, concise, and easily 
readable manner. 


Curriculum Problems in Physical Education, School Health, 
and Recreation. Edited by Margaret Bell, M.D. (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, 
University of Michigan, 1938) 58 pages, $1.00. 


Fourteen selected papers from a Two-Week Institute Course 
given during the 1938 Summer Session at the University of Mich- 
igan in curriculum problems have been assembled from steno- 
graphic notes. The papers included are by William G. Carr, 
Henry F. Alves, S. A. Courtis, A. B. Moehlman, C. H. McCloy, 
Grace Stafford, Don W. Gudakunst, D Oberteuffer, Jesse Steiner, 
E. D. Mitchell, and others. These specialists have presented in 
clear, concise form the contributions of their respective fields in 
the broader program of health, physical education, and recreation. 


So You’re Going to do Publicity. Dorothy S. Cronan and Clara 
W. Alcroft. (New York: The Womans Press, 1939) 94 pages, 
mimeographed looseleaf, $1.00. 


“Publicity is an essential part of every health education pro- 
gram...” and for this reason the authors have collected a prac- 
tical manual to assist in publicizing methods and materials. It 
is an attractive manual which should be helpful to those who 
wish to do better publicity work for health education programs, 
and other programs as well. 


“Tell Me the Truth, Doctor.” Irwin I. Lubowe, M.D. (Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Company, Inc., 1938) 92 pages, $1.50. 
“The prime requisite in reducing the incidence of venereal dis- 

ease is education—relentless and repeated, and long continued 

efforts at popular education.” Lubowe has employed the Socratic 
method to answer the numerous questions most often asked by 
laymen in the privacy of the consulting room. 


The School Health Program. C.-E. A. Winslow. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938) 120 pages, $1.50. 


The main purpose of the inquiry discussed in this book was to 
isolate major issues and hammer away “at the problems which 
presented themselves in order to find a reasonably comprehensive 
solution which would commend itself to the forward-minded 
people of the State of New York.” This report has fulfilled its 
purpose admirably, in making one of the most concise, yet com- 
prehensive statements of the relationships between the several 
branches concerned with the school health program. 


Alcohol in Moderation and Excess. J. A. Waddell and H. B. 
Haag. (Richmond, Va.: The William Byrd Press, Inc., 1938) 
184 pages, $1.00. 


This material has been prepared as a sourcebook for teachers 
and has been written in lay language so that it might be used to 
advantage by teachers of health education and hygiene. It was 
originally prepared in response to a resolution by the Senate and 
House of the Legislature of Virginia to study the effect of alcohol 
on the human system. 


Fundamentals of Physical Examination. George G. Deaver, 
M.D. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1939) 299 
pages, $2.75. 

A manual that will aid students, teachers, physical education 
instructors, nurses, and medical inspectors in the physical examina- 
tion of individual pupils. The material is so organized that it may 
be used as instructional reference, with suggestions for teaching 
methods, and laboratory exercises. 


Textbook of Physiology. (Sixth Edition) William D. Zoethout. 

(St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1938) 714 pages, $4.00. 

In eliminating much of the theory and experimental work in 
the various phases of the subject matter, the author has written 
a splendid text for students of physical education, health educa- 
tion, dentistry, and pharmacy. The revision of the chapters dealing 


with hormones and vitamins was made in the light 
0 

findings. 
The Cokesbury Game Book. Arthur M. Depew. (Nashville 

Tennessee: Cokesbury Press, 1939) 411 pages, $1.75, : 

The third of the series of the Cokesbury Press books ing 
“six hundred games, entertainment plans, and suggestions § 
leisure-time activities.” With the demand for suggestions in soll 
recreational activities increasing, this book will be foun 
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